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COINCIDENCE OF THEISTIC, CHRISTIAN, AND 
CATHOLIC ANALYTICS.* 


THE man who believes in God, if he would be consistent and 
logical, ought to believe in Christ, and, if he believes in Christ, 
ought to believe in the Catholic Church, of which the Vicar of 
Christ is head. True, genuine theism, as a universal and prac- 
tical religion, identifies itself with Christianity, Christianity with 
the Catholic communion of the Roman Church. The analytical, 
inductive process of reasoning in proof of the being and perfec- 
tions of God is by way of ascent from effects to causes up to the 
First Cause. The same kind of argument for the divine origin 
of Christianity traces its effects, through nearer and remoter 
causes, to the faith of the apostles, to Jesus Christ, and finally to 
God. So, likewise, effects and facts in the history of the Catholic 
Church, and the Papacy its centre, traced to th¢ir origin, indicate 
coincidence in the same line of causality terminating in God. 
For the same reason that we say the stars are the work of 
God, we say Christianity is his work, and the Bible, and the 
hierarchy, and religious orders, and episcopal councils, and the 
primacy. The order shows the mind and hand of the divine 
ordainer ; the origin his creative act. The effects produced, by 
their tendency toward the Fiza/ Cause, their orderly sequence, 
and their excellence, manifest the concurrence of their second 
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causes with the /irst Cause, and exhibit the presence of an effi- 
ciency which it alone is able to exercise. 

Among these effects which are facts and events in the his- 
torical order, intellectual and moral effects hold the first place. 
The subject of them is man, who is the chief being in his own 
world, who is an end in himself, to whom inferior beings are 
subordinated, whose destiny and development are the sufficient 
reason for the arrangement of things in his environing sphere, 
and for the entire course of its events. 


The existence of his intellect and will, the tendency of his 


intellect toward the intelligible without limit, of his will toward 
good without bounds, furnish, therefore, to minds of the highest 
order the most convincing evidence that the first cause of his 
being is personal, self-conscious, intelligent ; the supreme intelli- 
gible and lovable Object of uncreated and created intellect and 
will. 

The whole moral order of mankind, the rule and standard of 
personal virtue, the law of conscience, social and _ political insti- 
tutions, and all else which unites individuals and nations in 
organic relations, are for the sake of the intellectual and moral 
perfection of human nature, for the fulfilment of human destiny. 
They have their root in the belief in God, an eternal law, the 
soul and its immortality, in all which constitutes the substance 
of pure and rational monotheism. The more clear and pure 
these concepts are, the more is the intellect and will of man per- 
fected, and the better are all the social, political, and generally 
moral outcomes of constructive and organizing power in man- 
kind. 

This belief is therefore of divine origin, it is from God ; it is 
unaccountable and inconceivable, except as having its foundation 
in reality, in the being, the creative efficiency, the sovereign 
direction and providence of the supreme intelligence and will. 
Natural theology and natural ethics are indissolubly bound to- 
gether. The ideas of God, of worship, of the dignity of man, of 
the law of duty toward self, toward one’s family, toward society, 
are all cognate to each other. 

The line of argument proceeding from the intellectual and 
moral effects of Christianity to demonstrate its origin and cause 
in God, as presented in the first of the books whose titles are 
prefixed to this article, designates in Christianity the presence of 
all the elements found in other religions and in philosophy 
which can be traced to an original and universal religion, or 
to the common ideas and aspirations which are spontaneous in 
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human nature. But it shows, farther, a transcendence of Chris- 
tianity above and beyond all religions or philosophies, in respect 
to the essential elements of theology and ethics, the principles of 
‘general enlightenment and human progress. 

The argument can be carried much farther on the same line. 
Christianity not only promulgates rational monotheism in such a 
way as to make belief in One God and his perfections easier, 
clearer, more certain, more universal, more practically efficient 
than it ever was or could be otherwise; but it reveals the per- 
sonality, the interior life, the blessedness, the goodness diffusive 
of itself upon the creation, of the One God, in a transcendent 
manner, by the revelation of the Trinity. The Three Persons, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are disclosed to the contemplation 
of faith which raises the intellect far above the plane of reason. 
The revelation of the Incarnation brings God still nearer to man, 
and man nearer to God, by means of the descent of the Eternal 
Son into human nature, his conception and birth of the Virgin, 
his human life and teaching, his death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion. In the revelation of the Son, the Father is revealed as our 
Father, and the Spirit as our Life-giver. This is a far higher 
and better theology than the purely natural theology of philo- 
sophers, or the dimmer supernatural theology of the foregoing 
revelations. , 

Moreover, Christianity teaches that dignity of man, unspeak- 
ably greater than his natural dignity, which has been given him by 
his adoption as a son of God. It glorifies humanity by the un- 
speakable elevation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Mother of 
God. Manhood is infinitely more glorified by that highest of 
all elevations and unions, the hypostatic union of the human to 
the divine nature in the Person of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Marriage and social life, the entire moral order, political or- 
ganization, the universal brotherhood of mankind, the sphere of 
intellect and imagination, of science and art, the end and the pro- 
gressive development of humanity—all are ennobled by those 
relations of man to God, through Christ, the redeemer and re- 
storer of all things, which Christianity discloses and. realizes. 
The enlightening and improving and generally beneficent effect 
of Christianity upon the natural order of human affairs is an ac- 
companiment and a sequel of that grace which illumines, purifies, 
sanctifies, and brings to everlasting beatitude the souls of men. 

That civilization which is the secular outcome and environ- 
ment of the Christian religion is now, as it was in past times, 
the most excellent flower of hunjanity in the natural order. The 
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religion itself, as religion, is now, even more than ever, consider. 
ing the failure of all others and the hopeless decadence of all 
philosophy which is apart from Christianity, unique and trans- 
cendent in the world. 

It is, moreover, reasonable to hope for a wider, even a world- 
wide extension in the future of this best of all civilizations and 
religions, and for renovation and improvement in Christendom, 
both in the secular and in the spiritual order. 

The great agent and instrument through which all the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious effects which the doctrine and the 
law of Christianity have brought to pass in the secular and in 
the spiritual order, in past ages—effects by which the divine 
origin of Christianity is indicated—is the Catholic Church. This 
is the testimony and the judgment of non-Catholic writers of 
great and universally respected authority. Christianity, being 
unaltered and unalterable in its spirit, doctrine, and law; its 
embodiment, organic instrument and medium, is now the same 
that it was, and must remain the same always, even to the con- 
summation and end of the world; that is, it must always be the 
Catholic Church. The centre and the seat of sovereignty in the 
Catholic Church is the Church of Rome. The last and highest 
of all the second causes of the effects of Christianity, the cause 
which is next to the First Catise and immediately moved by it, 
is therefore the Roman Church, the Papacy ; and all the argu- 
ments proving the divine origin of Christianity from its intel- 
lectual and moral effects deliver the whole force of their logical 
impetus in a stroke which drives home and fixes immovably 
the thesis of the divine origin of the Papacy. Up to a certain 
point, the plea for the identification of the ideas expressed by 
the terms “ Christian ” and “ Catholic,” both in an abstract and a 
concrete sense, has become superfluous through the concession 
of enlightened Protestants, theists, and even partially of ag- 
nostics, This is emphatically true of the historical school of 
professed exponents of Christianity as a grand world-idea and 
world-power. Among these writers on the historical aspect of 
the Christian idea, those who make a demonstration of the posi- 
tive truth and divine origin of historical Christianity as a re- 
vealed religion, from its historical effects, are obliged to iden- 
tify Christianity with Catholicity, in a certain general sense of 
this latter term, during the entire historical period betweén the 
age of the apostles and the era of the Reformation. They are, 
moreover, compelled to seek for a historical continuity of that 
which they regard as a truly reformed and purified Christianity 
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with the Christianity of the past, and to claim a substantial 
fraternity with the larger portion of modern Christendom, by 
stretching the definition of Catholicism to a width which will 
make it cover and shelter their own position. So far they have 
abandoned the primitive and extreme theory of Protestantism, 
and have become more catholic. 

The field of argument is therefore narrowed and shortened 
in all its dimensions, so as to include only the question of the 
identification of the Papacy with Catholicity. This one ques- 
tion being determined in favor of the Papacy, every other disap- 
pears by evaporation; and from these two premises—Historical 
Christianity is of divine origin: The Papacy is of the essence 
of historical Christianity—logically follows the conclusion: The 
Papacy is of divine origin. The corollaries from this proposi- 
tion will embrace all things belonging to faith and morals, doc- 
trine and law, for which a Catholic wishes to contend. 

The labor of proving the second premise is almost entirely 
taken from our shoulders by the concessions of those who are 
not Catholics, and some of whom do not call themselves Chris- 
tians. In their historical exposition of the progress and effects 
of Christianity, they cannot and do not try to separate the su- 
preme and controlling power of the Roman Church from the other 
principles and active powers which are co-ordinated in an or- 
ganic unity in the universal society which, as a moral and juri- 
dical person, is properly called “ the Catholic Church.” 

Gibbon, in his summary of causes and reasons for the triumph 
of the Christian religion—the most singular case on record of an 
advocate destroying his own cause by his plea—mentions as one 
of these causes the hierarchical organization of the church. 
This presupposes unity in the episcopate, which never did or 
could exist except through a common centre and head. 

Renan ascribes the organization of the episcopate to the 
Roman Church : 


“ What was in process of development in the Christian Church about 
the year 120 or 130 was the episcopate. Now, the creation of the episco- 
pate was evidently the work of Rome. .. . Thanks to the Church of Rome, 
the religion of Jesus thus acquired a certain solidity and consistency... . 
The phrase ‘ Catholic Church’ breaks upon us from all sides at once, as the 
name of the great communion which is destined thenceforth to come down 
the ages in unbroken unity. . . . RoME was the place in which this great idea 
of Catholicity was worked out. More and more every day it became the 
capital of Christianity, and took the place of Jerusalem as the religious 
centre of humanity.” * 

* Hibbert Lectures, pp. 148-199. 
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Dr. Salmon, of Trinity College, Dublin, speaking of Pope 
Clement’s Epistle to the Coriuthians, a document of the first cen- 
tury, says: 

“Very noticeable in the new part of the Letter is the tone of authority 
used by the Roman Church in making an unsolicited interference with the 
affairs of another church.” * 


Neander admits that— 


“Very early indeed do we observe in the Roman bishops traces of the 
assumption that to them, as successors of St. Peter, belonged a paramount 
authority in ecclesiastical disputes. ...In the Montanist writings of Tertul- 
lian we find indications that the Roman bishops already issued peremp- 
tory edicts on ecclesiastical matters, endeavored to make themselves con- 
sidered as the Bishops of Bishops, and were in the habit of speaking of 
the authority of their ‘ antecessores.” t 


Even Mosheim says that— 

“No one is so blind as not to see that between a certain unity of the 
‘universal church, terminating in the Roman pontiff,and such a community 
as we have described out of Ireneus and Cyprian, there is scarcely so much 
room as between a hall and chambers, or between a hand and fingers.” { 


Neander, Trench, and other writers of the same class connect 
closely the ecclesiastical pre-eminence of the Roman Church dur- 
ing the Ante-Nicene and Nicene period with its unswerving or- 
thodoxy. Casaubon says: 


“No one who is versed in ecclesiastical history can doubt that God 
made use of the Roman pontiffs during many ages to preserve the doc- 
trines of the true faith.” § 


That this was the case during the whole period between the 
end of the first and the beginning of the fourth century is noto- 
rious. The Sixth (Ecumenical Council states as an undoubted 
fact that the First Council of Nicaea was convoked by Constan- 
tine and Sylvester jointly ; Gelasius of Cyzicum (A.D. 470), that 
Hosius presided in it as legate of Pope Sylvester; and the 
Roman Council of A.D. 485, that the council “referred the con- 
firmation and authority of matters to the holy Roman Church.” | 

From Sylvester to Gregory the Great—ze., from the fourth 
century to the seventh—it was the Roman Church which upheld 
the Nicene Creed and the faith in the divinity of Jesus Christ 
against Arian and Semi-Arian heresies, not exclusively but 
principally. Mr. Palmer says: 

* Dict. Chr. Biog. and Lit,, vol. i. p. 558. + Bohn’s Ed. Hist. of Ch., i. 298. 


} Diss. de Gall. Appell., etc., sect. xiii. § Exercit. in Annal, Baronti XV. 
| Allnatt, Cath. Petr., third ed. p. 130. 
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“We find that the Roman Church was zealous to maintain the true 
faith from the earliest period, condemning and expelling the Gnostics, Ar- 
temonites, etc.; and during the Arian mania z¢ was the bulwark of the Catho- 
lic fatth.” * 


Strictly speaking, it is the fourth century which is the period 
of the Arian mania and of the life-and-death struggle over the 
Nicene Creed. Carlyle admitted that this was the struggle for 
life of Christianity itself. 

When we come down to the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, 
the period of the councils from the third to the sixth, of the 
Nestorian, Eutychian, and Pelagian heresies, crowded with great 
bishops and doctors, rich in literature, momentous in historical 
crises, the position of the Apostolic See is so manifest and so un- 
hesitatingly acknowledged by historians that it is almost super- 
fluous to cite evidences or authorities. 

Guizot says that “it was the Christian Church which saved 
Christianity” in the fifth century, and that “after the fifth cen- 
tury the Papacy took the lead in the conversion of the pagans.” + 
Milman says it was ‘as the successor of St. Peter, of him who 
was now acknowledged to be the head of the apostolic body, 
that the Roman pontiff commanded the veneration of Rome 
and of Christendom”; that “the majesty of the notion of one 
all-powerful ruler,” “the discord and emulation among the other 
prelates,” “the manifold advantage of a supreme arbiter,” “ the 
unity of the visible church ”—*“ all seemed to demand, or at least 
had a strong tendency to promote and to maintain, the necessity of 
one Supreme Head.” t 

The same author says that “on the rise of a power both 
controlling and conservative hung, humanly speaking, the life 
and death of Christianity”; and alsothat “from the sixth cen- 
tury to the fourteenth the papal power was the great conserva- 
tor of Christianity.” § 

I have touched but lightly on the Papacy in the first six cen- 
turies. I am aware that those to whom a historical view familiar 
to scholars is something novel might ask for a fuller treatment. 
I may refer all such readers to a long series of articles in this 
magazine in which I have treated these topics more fully. And, 
besides numerous other works in English, | may refer them to 
two of small bulk and cost, but very full and complete, by Mr. 
Allnatt—Cathedra Petri and Which is the True Church? And in 
these two books all my citations in this article will be found, 


* On the Church, ii. vi. 3. + Civil, in France, ii. 173. 
} Latin Chr., i. 104, seq. § Ibid. ii. too. Zssays, p. 364. 
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with the most exact references to original sources, as well as 
many others to the same effect. 

In regard to medizval Catholicism, every well-read person 
knows what a treasury of testimonies is available in the works of 
Guizot, Maitland, Milman, Hallam, Leo, Neander, Herder, Von 
Miiller, Lecky, Carlyle, Froude, and many others. The whole 
chorus proclaims in unison with Von Miiller that “all the en- 
lightenment of the present day ... came originally from the 
HIERARCHY”; and with Lecky, that “Catholicism laid the very 
foundations of modern civilization.” * 

There is another thing which must be taken into considera- 
tion. The hierarchical and papal constitution of the church 
cannot be regarded merely as a certain form of church govern- 
ment, an ecclesiastical polity. It must be considered also as the 
Ecclesia Docens, or magistracy of doctrinal and moral teaching, 
with its continuously affirmed and universally admitted claim of 
supreme and infallible authority, and with reference to the actual 
doctrine and law which it ever declared and enforced. Now, 
Nicene Christianity embodied not. only the dogmas of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, Original Sin, Redemption, Grace, the 
Inspiration of the Scriptures, the irreversible, everlasting sepa- 
ration in destiny of two classes of angels and men, and whatever 
else is held to belong to orthodox doctrine by a common consent 
of many Protestants with all the formularies of the Greek and 
Catholic churches, but several other things besides. The pro- 
test of the Reformers was against medizval Catholicism, as a 
concrete, complex system, a whole which was false as such, and 
worthy to be renounced, although retaining some things from the 
genuine and pure ancient Christianity. 

Isaac Taylor, whose writings were to me exceedingly attrac- 
tive in my younger days, in his work on Ancient Christianity has 
maintained and very satisfactorily proved that Nicene Chris. 
tianity was identical in all important respects, as to doctrine and 
practice, with this medizeval Catholicism of which Protestantism 
is the opposite and the antagonist. What is the inference from 
this position? That the Protestant religion is based on the 
denial and rejection of all ancient and historical Christianity. 

George Eliot read the writings of Isaac Taylor when she was 
about twenty-two years of age, in the year 1841, and just before 
the sudden and complete transformation which occurred in her 
religious opinions. One of her friends of that epoch, and her 
husband, Mr. Cross, agree in thinking that the perusal of Ancient 


* Hist. of Switzer., iii, 1. Hist. Rational, ii. 37. 
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Christianity prepared her mind for accepting a little later Mr. 
Hennell’s and Strauss’ theory of the purely natural and partly 
mythical origin of Judaism and Christianity. The process is 
perfectly plain and intelligible. It is taken for granted from the 
beginning that medizeval Catholicism is human, natural, and myth- 
ical. Some kind of “evangelical religion” is supposed to have 
been the original, genuine, historical Christianity of the apostolic 
age, and of some two, three, four, or five next following centuries, 
during which a slow and insensible alteration was taking place 
of pure and simple Christianity into Catholicism with a germ of 
the Papacy at its centre. Now, when such a person as George 
Eliot, with a mind confessedly of a very high order, strictly and 
intensely religious according to the so-called evangelical type, 
becomes convinced that Catholicism was substantially in being 
and dominant at the epoch of the decisive conquest achieved by 
Christianity over the Roman Empire, and that this Catholicism 
in blossom at the early and heroic age of Christianity became 
the flower in full bloom and the ripe fruit of mediaeval Catho- 
licism—the highest actual realization of the ideal as yet attained 
by humanity—what must be the result? Such a mind must 
either seize the conclusion that Catholicism is divine, or lapse 
into unbelief in the divinity of Christianity and of Christ its 
Founder. The influence of early evangelical training and of the 
prejudices of education was so strong in the mind of Marian 
Evans, the bewilderment of controversy and dissension over the 
origin and the original nature of the religion of Christ was so 
great, that the first alternative did not present itself as reasonable 
and credible. During the period of her evangelical piety, as she 
herself tells us, her mind and reason had been on the rack. As 
soon as what seemed to be a plausible way of accounting for 
Judaism and Christianity without admitting miracles and a su- 
pernatural revelation was opened before her mind, she eagerly 
freed herself from the rack. It is surprising how quickly and 
easily she dropped the garment of her evangelical religion. She 
is a specimen of a large number of similar individuals. Her 
case furnishes a singular instance in proof of the slight hold 
of Protestant orthodoxy upon the reason and conscience, when 
thought and knowledge have awakened them out of a drowsy 
acquiescence. Just us Hume has been in philosophy, so Gib- 
bon has been in history, the real precursor and leader of a 
series of followers, many of whom have been walking backwards 
towards infidelity while their faces have been turned towards 
Christianity. Hallam, Milman, Guizot, Neander, and other very 
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able and well-meaning writers have been defending Christianity 
on a line of retreat, like Lee’s last backward march on Richmond, 
Ewald, Comte,. Renan, Froude, Carlyle, Strauss, George E)iot, 
Emerson, Theodore Parker, Francis Newman, Lecky, and others 
have carried out Gibbon’s plan of campaign, and have broken 
through one fatal gap, which left an open road to the cita. 
del. This gap is the admission that Catholicism with its papal 
centre, although it be to such a considerable extent identified 
with historical Christianity, so grand, useful, and even necessary 
in its place in history, and indeed the chosen agent and instru- 
ment in the hand of Divine Providence for the regeneration, en- 
lightenment, and civilization of Christendom, zs nevertheless purely 
human and natural, a clever invention of the Roman hierarchy. The 
history of Christianity is the history of Catholicism ; its triumphs 
and conquests, its beneficent effects in the secular and in the 
spiritual order, those intellectual and moral results which all, 
from Comte and Lecky up to Milman and Neander, unite in 
glorifying, are the achievements of Catholicism, principally 
through ‘the Papacy. Is that which has produced such effects 
a natural and human cause? Is it something which was con- 
structed upon the apostolic foundation from new and foreign 
materials? Did it, nevertheless, so supersede and hide original 
Christianity that it was universally received and believed in as 
apostolic? Then it is quite credible that the four gospels grew 
up in a similar manner, that the apostles laid their foundations, 
each after his own peculiar ideas, in a like human and inventive 
way upon the ground of their Master’s teaching. Then he was 
not the founder of a kingdom; he was not the author of the reli- 
gion which was called by his name; there is no evidence that he 
was or ever claimed to be divine; and the Christ of Catho- 
lic faith is a mythical personage, an ideal being, the real Jesus 
magnified and transformed by pious and credulous imagination. 
Thus the whole battery of Dr. Storrs’ arguments from histori- 
cal effects is turned aside and rendered powerless against the 
position of rationalists and naturalists. 

In one sense, indeed, the conclusion that Christianity is of 
divine origin remains valid. But it is in the same sense in which 
Carlyle admitted the divine origin of medizval Catholicism. It 
originated, namely, from the human effort, proceeding from a 
God-given intellectual and moral energy, to realize and embody 
conceptions of the divine. It was like Buddhism, Zoroastrian- 
ism, Mohammedanism, possessed of a spirit, animated by a soul, 
of divine origin, and it was a better embodiment of this soul. 
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Theism may stand when Catholicism is presented as no more 
than the most beautiful of ideal myths. But Christianity cannot. 
Belief in a divine revelation, in a “ celestial-miraculous ” religion, 
cannot. There is One God, and Carlyle is his prophet: is a 
fitting formula of this modern profession of faith. Or, if one 
is disposed, he may take some other man of genius in Carlyle’s 
place, besides a considerable number of Mahdis among philoso- 
phers and literary men. 

Nevertheless Dr. Storrs’ argument is really valid and con- 
clusive. This may seem to be a paradox in view of what | have 
said above, but it is not. I made use of a metaphor, which al- 
ways limps. To speak with precision, the argument itself is 
valid, but there is something mixed with it, foreign and inco- 
herent, from which inferences can be logically drawn which con- 
tradict the legitimate, logical conclusions to which the argument 
leads from its premises. This incoherent streak of bad metal 
needs to be replaced by another kind, consonant to the general 
quality of the reasoning. 

In so far as the analytics of theism are concerned, the entire 
notion of Gad teaching men the truth by means of that which is 
false, employing myths and illusions, leading mankind through a 
cloud-land or dream-land of changing phantasies, or leaving them 
to weave these imaginary tissues for themselves, without any 
guidance, is contrary to a proper conception of the perfections of 
God, and inconsistent with a true theism. 

The works of God demonstrate his existence and perfections 
by the argument from effect to cause. So, also, the religion 
which, from the beginning of human history, as its records from 
Genesis to the gospel of St. John testify, has been the instru- 
ment of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual perfection of men, 
testifies to its author, and is accredited as to its facts, moral pre- 
cepts, and doctrines by his veracity. The effects of Christianity, 
which are effects of the providence which directs the course of 
- events toward the Final Cause of creation, are from the same 
First Cause from which the creative act proceeded. They are, 
indeed, God’s masterpieces. It is incredible that Christianity, 
the Bible, the mysteries of faith, the regeneration of nations in 
Christendom, should have had a human origin. Call, if you 
please, the character of Christ in the gospels, the story of his 
life, death, and resurrection, an ideal poem. It transcends the 
inventive faculty of human genius. It is the Divine Ideal in 
act. The triumph of Christianity is superhuman. “ And / saw: 


and behold a white horse: and he that sat. on him had a bow: anda 
\ 
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crown wis given to him; and he went forth conquering that he might 
conquer.” * 

It is the Christ of the Nicene Creed, “God of God, Light 
of Light, Very God of Very God, Begotten not made, Con. 
substantial with the Father,” who has gone forth, crowned, to 


conquer the world by intellectual, moral, and spiritual force, by 


truth and grace, by divine love, by that mercy in which he most 
delights to show his omnipotence. It is impossible that there 
should be a figure more spherical than a sphere, a line between 
two points more direct and shorter than a straight line. The 
Catholic faith is orbicular, the way to God through Christ the 
straightest way. The idea of Godhead, the idea of manhood, the 
law of the spirit of life, the end to be attained in beatitude, the 
moral ideal of human perfection, in Christianity, are transcendent. 
It is absurd to suppose any higher possibility. Jncessu patet Dea. 

Now, as God alone can form the human body, create the hu- 
man soul, and unite the two in one living, organic substance ; so 
God alone, the author of the spirit and soul of Christianity, could 
give it its fitting embodiment. The orbits and the laws of the 
heavenly bodies have been fixed by the Creator who gave them 
existence. The theistic argument from design and order proves 
the intelligent will of the First Cause from the adaptation and 
efficiency of means toward ends, the wise arrangement of second 
causes in co-ordinate and consecutive relations, directed under a 
reign of Jaw, in a course of events, toward the Final Cause. 

In the course of divine, governing providence, the true re- 
ligion, especially in its final and perfect form of Christianity, 
draws a parallel line on which the same argument from design 
travels with equal force and directness to the conclusion that 
the Christian religion has a divine origin and author. 

But still further: admitting that the Nicene faith in the 
divinity and humanity of Christ united in the One Person of the 
Eternal Son is the genuine Christianity of Christ, it follows 


that the fitness and moral necessity of the means by which this - 


faith has been proclaimed, preserved, and perpetuated, by the 
same argument from design, proves the divine designer. The 
divine origin of the Catholic episcopate centred in the Papacy is 
proved by the argument which proves the divine origin of the 
faith. Trustworthy in respect to one article of faith,the Incar- 
nation, it is equally trustworthy in respect to the “ whole coun- 
sel of God,” the total sum of Christian doctrine and law. 

The adaptation of medizeval Catholicism and of the Papacy 


* Apoc. vi, 2. 
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to produce the effects in the secular and spiritual order ascribed 
to them by common consent, the moral necessity of the medizval 
Papacy to the production of these intellectual and moral results, 
the agency given to it by Divine Providence in Christendom— 
all these prove the same conclusion. 

The general laws and the direction, impelling and regulating 
the progress of humanity toward its consummation, are from 
God, who created man. The laws of the universe, the orbits and 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies, are from the God who creat- 
ed the worlds. Jesus Christ, our God and Saviour, being the 
author of the doctrines, principles, and laws of the Christian reli- 
gion, must have constituted and organized the church, and em- 
bodied in it the spirit and soul of Christianity, with a divine 
wisdom, with an arrangement of second causes and means, fully 
adequate to the effect intended, the fulfilment of his purpose to 
regenerate and save mankind. He must have given stability and 
perpetuity to his own institution, he must have founded and con- 
tinued to govern his own kingdom—Christendom. To say that 
he did not, that he left this work to be done by men without any 
supernatural inspiration, or that he suffered a new and human 
organization and institution to supplant his own, and yet made 
this human invention the instrument of accomplishing that which 
his own divine institution failed to effect, is derogatory to his 
divine character. 

It is also derogatory to the dignity of human nature to 
ascribe the greatest of its achievements to a belief which was 
an illusion. All the power of the Papacy and the hierarchy, of 
councils and their definitions, of the teaching and laws of the 
church, proceeded from the belief in the divine authority of the 
church, of the Papacy, of the Catholic rule of faith, of the entire 
system of Catholicism. If this was a deliberate invention, the 
authors of the invention were impostors, and all the rest were 
dupes. If it was not a deliberate invention, all were alike their 
own dupes. The dilemma is unavoidable. Ancient Catholicism 
was either the original, genuine, apostolical Christianity, or it 
was a human invention substituted in its place. When, how, by 
whom substituted? Substituted on purpose, or substituted by 
mistake? Whenever, however, by whomsoever substituted, the 
intention and work of Christ and the apostles was a failure, and 
the whole argument from the history of Christianity for its 
divine origin and the divinity of its Author falls to the ground. 
If the new, human religion was substituted on purpose, it was 
stronger than that which it supplanted, and its founders were 
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superior to the founders of the institute which they threw down 
to build their own on the ground it had occupied. If they 
erected their edifice in good faith, erroneously believing that 
they were following the plan of the divine Architect, it is evident 
that the plan was not clearly and intelligibly drawn. Was the 
New Testament the chart? If it were, and it could be so en- 
tirely misunderstood in an age so near to that of the apostles, 
with what show of reason can any sect or individual pretend to 
draw out a scheme of Christianity, now, from the New Testa- 
ment which is certain, commands belief, is capable of bringing 
Christians into unity, and can be successfully put in opposition 
to the consent of ages and multitudes in Catholicism ? 

What is to be the consummation of the great Christian Epos 
in this world before the end comes, is a question of the most 
momentous character and of the most intense interest. Have 
we before us no other prospect than that of decadence and a 
catastrophe? Is the prophecy that the kingdoms of this world 
are to become the kingdom of the Lord and of his Christ but 
partially, as yet, fulfilled, and awaiting its most complete accom- 
plishment? “Who hath known the mind of the Lord, and to 
whom have his counsels been revealed?” Some take a bright 
and hopeful view of the coming ages, and they can give pro- 
bable.reasons for it. Dr. Storrs is one of these; and surely it is 
more agreeable and encouraging to cherish a hope of this kind. 

Suppose that a renovation of Christendom, the downfall of 
Islam, the conversion of the Jews, the general gathering of the 
nations into one fold with us, under one Shepherd, are really 
determined in the eternal decrees of God! They will, then, in- 
fallibly come to pass. It may be necessary that God should 
intervene in an extraordinary way, that stupendous miracles 
should be wrought, in order to bring about this result. Yet 
the history of Christianity will be consecutive, homologous, and 
in the main composed of a series of events in the human order, 
regulated by the general law of divine providence, and linked 
together in the ratio of second causes producing intellectual and 
moral effects which are the sequel of those which have gone 
before, and have been produced by Christianity during the ages 
which have elapsed and that which is now passing. Every age 
is the child of the one which was before, and the parent of the 
one which comes after. “The boy is father of the man.” If 
Christianity has had its manhood and is sinking with the world 
into old age, medizval Catholicism was the most perfect de- 
velopment of early historical Christianity, and whatever it is 
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still capable of achieving is by virtue of the remaining vigor of 
its youth and adult period. If Christianity is exempt from the 
common law of human institutions, and destined to achieve its 
greatest triumph in the last age of the world, it must show forth 
in more colossal stature and gigantic proportions the figure which 
it had in infancy and youth, and its universal empire must be an 
expansion from its centre outwards. 

If we look facts in the face,.and argue upon historical data, 
we cannot see any probability of union and renovation in Chris- 
tendom otherwise than by a general reconciliation to the Roman 
Church. We cannot see any species or form of Christianity 
which seems in the least likely to prevail throughout the world, 
except Catholicism. If there is any religious movement in 
Christendom going on which is a gravitation towards a common 
centre, that centre is Rome. The opposite movement of agnos- 
ticism, even, as a sort of reconnaissance of the region of chaos 
and old night, may change, perhaps is beginning already to 
change, into a reaction towards Christianity. 

I have seen lately an extract from a private letter of a man of 
high distinction, whose name would give great weight to his 
words, if I were at liberty to mention it; which reads as follows: 


“The pendulum is swinging back from the extreme of agnosticism, and 
I think this generation may yet see a union of all Christian forces, not in 
doctrinal statements, but in earnest endeavors to uphold faith and apply 
charity to all the problems of modern society.” 


Such earnest endeavors can only be towards union by a move- 
ment from different points towards an objective point of concen- 
tration, where the forces can unite and act together in one 
organic body, having one faith and one law of charity. 
Agreement in the conviction and belief of what is the authentic 
and genuine Christianity is necessary to a real and practical 
union. “To say that Christianity is Catholicism, and Catholi- 
cism is Christianity,” writes Cardinal Manning, “is to utter a 
truism. There cannot be two Christianities, neither can a frag- 
ment be mistaken for the whole.” * 

Historical Christianity is identified with Catholicism centred 
in the Papacy from its earliest age, and it cannot change its 
nature. As it was in the beginning, so it is now, and must ever 
be until the end of the world. It is the mountain of solid rock 
which must fill the whole earth, and not a heap of drift and 
detritus from its sides shovelled into an artificial mound. 


* Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost, p. 20. 
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THE MORAL SIDE OF THE TENEMENT-HOUSE 
PROBLEM. 


THE tenement-house problem is an old story, yet is constant- 
ly taking new aspects. The physical effects of massing people 
by the hundred under one roof are shown by the records of the 
boards of health in all our cities. Economists reckon the annual 
money loss by preventable deaths at millions of dollars; but I 
am chiefly concerned at present with the moral side of the sub- 
ject. 

New York is distinctly a city without homes. Two-thirds 
of its population live in tenements, and the remainder either oc- 
cupy palatial but cheerless “ brown-stone fronts” on Murray 
Hill and its vicinity or “board.” The rich and the poor are 
increasing, while the great middle class of thrifty and intelligent 
people are being crowded into the suburbs. 

** As the houses so are the people.” What, then, can be the 
condition of the people of New York, when we know the condi- 
tion of their houses? 

The moral effects of tenement-life are seen in the growth of 
intemperance and immorality, in the disruption of families, the 
turning of children into the street, the creation and fostering of 
crime. District-Attorney Fellows declares that there is less 
outward crime in New York than in any ordinary city of 250,000 
inhabitants. Yet the amount of social vice and immorality in 
the metropolis is astounding. Notwithstanding the efforts of 
benevolent societies to place neglected children in institutions 
or to transport them to homes in the West, our streets are over- 
run with gangs of “ toughs,” who are-the direct product of the 
tenement system and who are a constant nuisance to the commu- 
nity. It was this very class of reckless youth who committed 
the worst excesses of the draft riots of 1863 and who set on fire 
the Ciacinnati Court-House. 

The harrowing stories of crime and brutality related day 
after day in the newspapers are chiefly significant because of the 
wide influence which such occurrences exert. Every tenement- 
house is a community in itself, and the malign example of vice 
cannot fail to exert its full influence. The drunkard, the wife 
or child beater, the immoral woman, and the depraved child 
infect scores of their neighbors by their vicious acts. How is it 
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possible to preserve purity amid such homes, or to bring up 
children to be moral and decent ? 
On the corner of Cherry and Catherine Streets, a century and 
a half ago, eleven negroes were burned at the stake on the 
charge of poisoning the wells. Any one familiar with the locality 
might fancy that the ashes of the fire, wind-scattered over the 
tenement region around, had entailed on it an everlasting curse. 
Every one has heard of the worst type of “barracks” and 
“dives” which for years have been a notorious feature of the 
metropolis. It is needless to describe them or their inmates— 
ignorant, filthy, and more or less debased, especially the Italians, 
Poles, Russians, and Bohemians. While these constitute only a 
small part of the total tenement population, yet the half-mil- 
lion people who dwell in New York tenements are all subject to 
influences which seriously threaten their moral and physical health. 
Take the bald facts of overcrowding in these houses, and 
what a lesson it tells! In Philadelphia, Boston, Brooklyn, St. 
Louis, Chicago, and Baltimore the average number of inmates 
per house is from six to nine. Of the total number of dwellings 
in New York, 10.314 contain one family, or six persons, including 
domestics ; 16,982 houses or flats contain one family on a floor, 
or twenty-five persons; while 18,966 tenements accommodate fifty 
persons each on an average, or almost a million persons. This 
is unexampled crowding of population, In 1864 it was esti- 
mated that halfa million persons lived in tenements. To-day 
the number is not far froma million. At this rate of increase 
what will be the total at the beginning of the next century? 
From 5 to 15 per cent. will fairly represent the proportion of 
very bad tenements, or, say, 2,600 as a maximum. Every year 
must add to this number, as time and neglect bring ruin upon 
houses which are now with difficulty kept in decent repair. 
Among the Italians and Polish Jews taking lodgers is the rule, 
and six and seven persons of all ages and of both sexes will be 
found in one or two rooms. Only by night-inspections can the 
extent of this crowding be known. Tenement-houses are filled 
to suffocation. Hardly a vacant room is to be found in them. 
New tenements are rented in advance of their construction, and 
occupied before the paint is fairly dry, and while still reeking. 
In the “ Gap,” in West Twenty-sixth Street, I found a room and 
closet bed-room which had been occupied by a man and his 
wife, four women, and‘ two children, with occasional lodgers. 
A physician reports finding two adults and five children, the 


oldest a girl of thirteen, occupying one bed in a tenement-house. 
VOL, XLI.—11 
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The fact that the chief inspector of the Tenement Commission 
found scarcely any houses in which there were no violations of 
the sanitary code speaks volumes as to the condition of these 
buildings. 

The returns from New York tenement property vary from six 
to twenty-five per cent., according to the rapacity of the land- 
lords and the helplessness of the tenants. The more miserable 
the people the higher the income squeezed out of them. Rents 
in comparatively good tenements up-town are not much less than 
in wretched buildings in the lower parts of the city. The report 
of a charitable society says: “ Our poorare seemingly at a loss to 
know where to find suitable accommodations within the limits of 
their means and answering their requirements.” It is one of the 
greatest misfortunes of the respectable poor that they cannot 

“escape contact with debased and disagreeable people. Constant 
regret is expressed that poverty compels them to live in close 
contact with undesirable neighbors. Miss Octavia Hill, an ac- 
tive advocate of tenement-house reform in London, says: “ It is 
a most merciful thing to protect the poor from the pain of living 
in the next room to drunk and disorderly people. ‘I am dying,’ 
said an old woman to me the other day; ‘1 wish you would put 
me where I cannot hear S—— beating his wife ; her screams are 
awlul. And B , too, he do come in so drunk.’” 

Probably seventy-five per cent. of the maladies of the cities, 
which often pass over into the better quarters, arise from the 
tenement-houses. Ninety per cent. of the children born in these 
dens die before reaching youth. The amount of sickness is 
proportioned to the death-rate. There is a gradual physical 
degeneracy.. Wasting diseases prevail.. Infantile life is nipped 
in the bud; youth is deformed and loathsome; decrepitude 
comes at thirty. The slow process of decay is aptly called 
“tenement-house rot.” The frequent expression of the poor, 
“We have no sickness, thank God!” is uttered by those whose 
sunken eyes, pale cheeks, and colorless lips speak more elo- 
quently than words of the unseen agencies that are sapping 
-the fountains of health. The pure Londoner of the third gene- 
ration is very hard to find, because the progeny soon ceases. 
When he is found this is what he is: “ A picture of physical 
decline, involving shortness of stature, narrow chest, defor- 
mity of jaws, miserable appearance (squint prevailing), scro- 
fulous diseases, and small head.” The only thing a pure Lon- 
doner is fit for is to “light porter” and to sell papers. When 
we have had another decade of tenement-life the native New- 
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Yorker may show similar traits. Children in the tenements be- 
come inured to horrors, but it gives them a prematurely aged 
look. A child of twelve lately appeared as a witness in court 
and told how her mother tried to throw herself out of a window 
in a drunken fit, and she stood by and saw her, while her father 
sought in vain to prevent the horrible catastrophe. The report 
said the child’s face was like that of an aged person. A high 
medical authority points out that the children of vicious parents, 
and those not born in wedlock, are not as vigorous as those 
which are legitimate or whose parents are moral and decent peo- 
ple. It is the general rule that abandoned children become cri- 
minals and vagrants with few exceptions. No institution can re- 
place the home, and a paid official, particularly if appointed for 
political reasons, is a poor substitute for a parent. 

In talking recently with a police justice of his experience on 
the bench, he said the tenements were simply “ moral pest- 
holes,” and cited scores of examples of the ruin they had 
wrought on young and old. 


“A flare of lamp-light in a shameful place, 
Full of wild revel and unchecked offence, . 
And in the midst one fresh, scarce-sullied face, 
Within her eyes a dreadful innocence.” 


This fitly describes the lot of the growing child amid the con- 
tamination of the tenement-home. 

These dens of iniquity are a disgrace to civilization, a satire 
on Christianity. Says a well-known city philanthropist: “So 
long as these terrible rookeries exist in our midst, which are a 
shame to us in their filth and their foulness, we cannot be said to 
have even begun to act out the true dictates of brotherliness.” 
A professor at Johns Hopkins University once said that the na- 
tional, State, and municipal systems of government might be de- 
stroyed, and yet in a nation whose families were pure society 
would soon reconstruct itself; it may be said conversely that if 
the family is destroyed the state will soon decay, Sanitary In- 
spector Tracy speaks of the almost total destruction of decent 
morals which results from a constant and unavoidable comming- 
ling of the sexes. If the sexual immorality of the tenement-houses 
of New York could be laid bare by some Asmodeus, the com- 
munity would be aghast at the revelation. A prominent physi- 
cian remarks: “ The only law of God which is heeded by the 
poor in the tenements is to ‘increase and multiply.’ ’’ A patrol- 
man at Roosevelt Street who accompanied a Sux reporter through 
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the neighboring slums, where the reporter noted particularly 
that the residents were not the very poor or seemed to lack food 
or money, made the following observations : 


‘He was no sentimentalist, but- he spoke gravely of the effect of such 
scenes and modes of living upon little children brought up as participants 
in them. ‘If outcast women were to behave in the streets as do some of 
the young girls brought up in those places,’ said he, ‘ we would be obliged 
to lock them up. Their mothers look on from the windows and laugh at 
what would startle you if you should see it.” . 

My present object is simply to state the facts without at- 
tempting to suggest specific remedies. Sanitary laws have done 
much, but private effort can do more, to remove unsanitary con- 
ditions. With the example of Gotham Court before us no one 
can deny the possibility of effecting a vast improvement in ex- 
isting tenements. -In 1859 this huge building contained 504 per- 
sons, of whom 148 were sick at one time. During two years and 
eight months there were 98 deaths. At this rate over 1,000 per- 
sons would have died there in the intervening twenty-five years, 
while the number of sick cannot be estimated. Yet through 
private effort this den of misery, whose former death-rate is ex- 
ceeded nowhere in the world, has been within recent years com- 
pletely transformed, and is now filled with decent, respectable 
‘tenants, who are rarely sick. In every tenement-house a like 
change might be made, and with such a reduction in mortality 
and improvement in morals as would astonish the world. 

To deal adequately, however, with the tenement problem we 
‘must apply preventive measures. A London missionary well 
says: “ We are mitigating the extreme sufferings of the destitute, 
but we are not arresting those deeper causes which breed desti- 
tution.” The Bitter Cry of Outcast London echoes this admis- 
sion-and declares that the tide of suffering is rising faster than 
the. means of relief. A Sister of Charity said to me: “ We are 
fighting against a dead-wall of ignorance and apathy in the New 
York tenements.” What New York wants is a revival of civic 
pride im her citizens to stimulate them to give their time 
and thought as well as their money to public duties. Our peo- 
ple are too absorbed in their private affairs and content to dele- 
gate responsibilities to ill-paid and harassed officials. Self-in- 
terest should teach them, if necessity does not, that a different 
course.of action is imperative. But above all the clergy and all 
who are interested in the moral welfare of the community need 
to feel the urgent necessity of mastering and reaching a practical 
solution of this vast problem. 
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SOME HEROES OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


AMONG those who have written of mankind, Dickens knew 
best the world around him, especially in that class whom, being 
a large majority, it is most important to understand. Sprung 
from almost the lowest stratum, having suffered many of the 
pains which befall their varied conditions, even when a little 
child his eyes were ever looking around him, and, though un- 
consciously then, studying and learning them well, destined 
never to lose the interest which such knowledge inspired, but to 
devote a hard-working life toimparting it to others, among other 
purposes in order to impart to them a compassion that he never 
ceased to feel. Never a demagogue nor a vulgarian nor a 
snob, when rich, illustrious, courted by the great he busied him- 
self as when poor, unknown, and friendless, and died in the midst 
of his benign work. The recollection of some accidents of his 
childhood was always painful—not from shame at the contrast 
with established prosperity, yet not without some, a shade of 
bitterness in the reflection that a child so sensitive to hurt should 
have been subjected, sometimes unnecessarily, to such privations. 
Before reading the Biography of Forster we knew that to him 
who had written the histories of Tiny Tim and Jo of Tom.All- 
Alone’s early sorrows had come that could not be forgotten. 

Such things as these, as was the case with Akenside and 
Gifford, sometimes make either a satirist or a despiser of those 
in one’s same lot. In minds except the greatest it is not un- 
natural for both shame and resentment to rise from such humiliat- 
ing recollections. Even among the greatest, tears must some- 
times come in the eyes and a shadow be upon the heart; but 
these qualify them better for the histories which they are to indite. 
They are only the greatest also who can become just historians of 
the poor and humble. Of these Dickens was never an undiscrim- 
inating champion. As the best of his creations were taken from 
their midst, so were his worst. The latter, indeed, had become 
known right well in the jails and ships of transport to penal 
colonies. He would make known the former as well—impor- 
tant information in a community such as London city, where, 
not as in country life, the social positions of the high and the low 
are so far apart that, passing and repassing each other every 
day, not only is there little accord of sentiments and feelings, 
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but unhappily often an utter ignorance on the part of the upper 
of the characters of the lower, their conditions, aims, and possi- 
bilities. The poor are known to be poor indeed, and many the 
charities that are extended. Yet méney-charities are far from 
. being the highest. Indeed, money-charities, when not bestowed 
from a sense of their necessity to the giver, or from a sort of 
pleasant consciousness in the giver of a condescension from pecu- 
liar loftiness of mind, are sometimes bestowed for the purpose of 
buying one’s self off from those more benignant, seeking acquaint- 
ance with the afflicted and oppressed, and visiting them with 
intent to comfort and relieve. Dickens knew these classes,* 
their squalid poverty, their sickliness, their hopes and despairs, 
their desires to pull the rich out of their great houses and splen- 
did equipages, and soil their fair garments in the dirt on which 
their own beds were laid, their children born, and their poor 
meals spread. But he knew as well their integrity, their fear 
of God, their unvaunting courage, their love of wives, parents, 
children, brothers, sisters, friends, their merry-hearted droller- 
ies, their absurd sentimentalities. He knew all their grief and 
their frolic, sympathized where sympathy could be afforded, 
pitied where it could not, and laughed when he could laugh 
without the petulance that embitters instead of sweetening 
mirth. It is a rare gift when one who portrays the earnest can 
do as well with the sportive. Scott had done so, and, to a less 
degree, Miss Edgeworth also; both late, because readers of books 
had not yet come to be profoundly interested in the multitudes. 
It was reserved for Dickens to bring in the satyr as he is in his 
native wilds. I say satyr, for in such condition, between man 
and beast, the multitudes seemed long to have been regarded. 
By the hand of Dickens these were shown to be human beings 
with eyes, ears, wants, aspirations like those of the gifted and 
the fortunate. 


* Forster in his biography says : ‘‘ That he took from the very beginning of this Bayham- 
Street life his first impression of that struggling poverty which is nowhere more vividly shown 
than in the commoner streets of the ordinary London suburb, and which enriched his earliest 
writings with a freshness of original humor and quite unstudied pathos that gave them much of 
their sudden popularity, there cannot be a doubt. ‘I certainly understood it,’ he has often said 
to me, ‘quite as well then as I do now.’ But he was not conscious yet that he did so under- 


stand it, or of the influence it was exerting on his life even then, It seems almost too much to. 


assert of a child, say at niue or ten years old, that his observation of everything was as.close and 
good, or that he had as much intuitive understanding of the character and weakness of grown- 
up people around him, as when the same keen and wonderful faculty had made him famous 
among men. But my experience of him led me to put implicit faith in the assertion he unvary- 
ingly himself made, that he had never seen any cause to correct or change what in his boyhood 
was his own secret npaation of any boy whom he had had, as a grown man, the reget: 
of — in later years.” 
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There is somewhat surprising in the rashness with which, 
when first feeling his mission, he went to its work. Yet rashness 
belongs to the young, and, when it succeeds, its successes are 
splendid. Witness the Cockney in Pickwick; in Barnaby Rudge 
the idiot and the raven; the pauper in Oliver Twist ; the child of 
shame under a coward schvolmaster’s rod in Nicholas Nickleby ; 
in Curiosity Shop a motherless child with no friend but, God; in 
Bleak House another, most unhappy for not, being fatherless also, 
and yet another, even nameless, persecuted for the sake of a 
secret accidentally lodged in his simple breast, and dying in neg- 
lect, want, and exile; in Cupperfield a perennial prisoner in the 
Marshalsea. 

What reflections were to be had, what morals deduced, from 
these histories of the lowly? Betterment of the conditions of 
poor-houses and mean boarding schools, awakening to the mise- 
ries entailed by the endless delays, hinderings, and sellings of 
Chancery decrees, and fixing regard upon other evils which had 
shocked him when a child, and now nigh overwhelmed him with 
horror. The eminent success of his efforts for these superior 
purposes was due, perhaps, mainly to the humor which he pos- 
sessed in greater abundance than any noveiist of any time. For- 
tunate for his own being, fortunate for us, that his spirit was so 
healthy. Bitterness could never 'rise in the heart of one who 
could laugh as heartily as he could weep. Not less did he pity 
the privations of the lowly because he could be amused by their 
harmless absurdities. What these were he knew not only from 
observation but experience. His “home,” as he styled it, had 
once been the Marshalsea, its inmates his parents, brothers, sis- 
ters. his special friends and acquaintance. Suffering, unmixed, 
constant, dwelt not here more than pleasure unalloyed among the 
prosperous. The little joys of the humble how he loved to 
exaggerate, in order to show how easy it was to multiply and en- 
hance them, and thus conciliate and persuade to this humane 
purpose! For charity comes from the laughers ofttimes more 
abounding than from the weepers. The singing girl who in 
tattered garments stands upon the cold pavement and carols a 
merry roundelay will often delay some that hasten past her who 
lifts only the song of wailing that is known to belong to all her 
kind. Often it is that the mirthful man, more readily than the 
serious, will draw from his pockets and bestow to what has made 
him laugh yet another time. 

It is not contended herein that the mind of Dickens was al- 
ways bent mainly to the production of beneficent results ; though 
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we do believe that these were never wholly absent from it. He 
was intent upon describing states of existence in all their phases’ 
of lights as weli as shadows. That the sportive in him pre. 
dominated over the serious was a special felicity. Whoever 
has read Forster’s Biography has been amused as heartily by the 
real as ever he was by the unreal. Take the following: 


“I was such a little fellow, with my poor white hat, little jacket, and 

corduroy trousers, that frequently, when I went into the bar of a strange 
public-house for a glass of porter or ale to wash down the saveloy and the 
loaf | had eaten in the street, they did not like to give it me. I remember, 
one evening (I had been somewhere for my father, and was going back to the 
borough over Westminster Bridge), that I went into a public-house on Par- 
liament Street—which is still there, though altered—at the corner of the 
short street leading into the Cannon Row, and said to the landlord behind 
the bar, ‘ What is your very best—the VERY des/—alea glass?’ For the oc- 
casion wasa festive one for some reason; I forget why. It may have been 
my birthday or somebody else’s. ‘Twopence,’ says he. ‘Then,’ says I, 
‘just draw me a glass of that, if you please, with a good head to it.’ The 
landlord looked at me in return, over the bar, from head to foot, with 
a strange smile on his face, and, instead of drawing the beer, looked round 
the screen and said something to his wife, who came out from behind it 
with her work in her hand, and joined him in surveying me. Here we 
stand, all three, before me row in my study in Devonshire Terrace— 
the landlord, in his shirt-sleeves, leaning against the bar window-frame; 
his wife looking over the little half-door; and I, in some confusion, look- 
ing up at them from outside the partition. They asked me a good many 
questions, as what my name was, how old I was, where I lived, how I was 
employed, etc., etc. To all of which, that I might commit nobady, I in- 
vented appropriate answers. They served me with the ale, though I 
suspect it was not the strongest on the premises; and the landlord's 
wife, opening the little half-door and bending down, gave me a kiss that 
was half-admiring and half-compassionate, but all womanly and good, I 
am sure.” 
This occurred when he was about nine years of age, living on 
seven shillings a week, “insufficiently fed.” “I know,” he says, 
“that but for the mercy of God | might easily have been, for any 
care that was taken of me, a little robber or a little vagabond.” 

The man who could thus write about his own childhood's 
existence showed that the droll was remembered and dwelt upon 
as often as the sad. It was a pleasure-giving smile with which 
he contemplated the urchin balancing his economic resources 
with the importance of producing effect upon the trading world. 

The hero of many of the children in the novels of Dickens 
was himself.* At one time he was Jo, moving, ever moving 


* “My father had left a small collection of books in a little room up-stairs to which I had 
access (for it adjoined my own), and which nobody in our hpuse ever troubled. From tha 
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before the pursuant detective; at another he was Paul Dombey 
looking up with awe to Mrs. Pipchin, and when alone wonder- 
ing what may be the voices of the sad sea-waves; yet at another 
Kit honorably bent upon the fulfilment of his promise to lead 
his younger brother to the knowledge of “ what oysters is.” 
Childhood, in its privations, in its innocence, in its ambitions, in 
its dreams, no man was ever so acquainted withal, and none ever 
so delighted to portray it. In the case of Little Nell there was 
’ ju rtist wou 
danger, for a space, that the judgment of the artist Id be 
swayed by the feeling of the man and fall short of consummation 
of a creation so felicitously conceived. Convinced by the reasons 
of a friend, who argued that the survival of sufferings of the 
kind undergone would not well comport with the ends of fiction, 
he yielded ; and when the picture was finished Jeffrey said there 
had been nothing to compare with it since Cordelia. It is 
among these children that we must look for the pathos needed 
as well by anovel asatragedy. The story of Jo of Tom-All- 
Alone’s, more brief, is scarcely less touching than that of Little 
Nell. He whose home had been in the Marshalsea had known 
Jo long before his story was to be told, and others like him. 
Homeless, nameless, friendless, and harmless, except that a fatal 
secret in a great family had been lodged by accident in his simple 
breast, he moves and moves till the powers of locomotion are 
exhausted, when a good man appears, too late for any other office 
than to teach hima little part of one prayer and fold his arms 
blessed little room Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, Tom Jones, The 
Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, Gil Blas, and Robinson Crusoe came out, a glorious host, to 
keep me company. They kept alive my fancy and my hope of something beyond that place 
and time—they and the Arabian Nights and the 7ales ofthe Genti—and did me no harm ; for 
whatever harm was in some of them was not there for me: / knew nothing of it. It is®as- 
tonishing to me now how I found time, in the midst of my porings and blunderings over heavier 
themes, to read those books as I did. It is curious to me how I could ever have consoled my- 
self under my small troubles (which were great troubles to me) by impersonating my favorite 
characters in them, . . . I have been Tom Jones (achild’s Tom Jones, a harmless creature) 
for a week together, I have sustained my own idea of Roderick Random for a month ata 
stretch, I verily believe. I had a greedy relish for a few volumes of voyages and travels—I for- 
get what now—that were on those shelves ; and for days and days I can remember to have gone 
about my region of our house, armed with the centre-piece out of an old set of boot trees, the 
perfect realization of Captain Somebody, of the Royal Navy, in danger of being beset by savages 
and resolved to sell his life at a great price. . . . When I think of it the picture always rises in 
my mind, of a summer evening, the boys at play in the churchyard and I sitting on my bed 
reading as if for life. Every barn in the neighborhood, every stone in the church, and every 
foot of the churchyard had some association of its own, in my mind, connected with these 
books, and stood for some locality made famous in them, I have seen Tom Pipes go climbing 
up the church steeple ; I have watched Strap, with the knapsack on his back, stopping to rest 
himself on the wicket gate, and I A4now that Commodore Trunnion held that club with Mr, 
Pickle in the parlor of our little village ale-house.” Then the biographer adds ; ** Every word 
of this personal recollection had been written dawn as fact some years before it found its way 
into David Copperfield.” 
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upon his breast. Hereat comes that outburst of indignant re- 
monstrance against a Christian community wherein such things 
are allowed to exist : . 


“The light is come upon the dark, benighted way. Dead! 

“Dead, your majesty. Dead, my lords and gentlemen. Dead, right 
reverends and wrong reverends of every order. Dead, men and women, 
born with heavenly compassion in your hearts. And dying thus around us 
every day.” 

With self-made men who try not to forget nor conceal their 
lowly origin there is often the disposition to talk of it much, 
and exaggerate the hindrances which their extraordinary gen- 
ius and spirit have overcome. With others the proclivity is to 
praise their forebears when these are so far removed that praise, 


not known to be unmerited, will not be ridiculous. Erom both - 


these infirmities Dickens seemed to have been uncommonly free. 
He neither ignored nor sought to praise. Forster tells that the 
original of Micawber was the novelist’s own father, and that he 
was quite vain of the office of an amanuensis to his son. We 
can well believe this of one whose creations so frequently were 
elaborated from characters whom he had well known. There 
are few things in literature more humorous than the intimacy 
between this boy of a man and little Davie. The taste of such a 
work it is not to the point here to discuss; it is mentioned as 
another proof of how closely the author had studied human life 
among its humblest elements, and with what consummate skill he 
could invest them with unflagging interest. 

Fortunate it was, we repeat, that the mind of Dickens was 
not embittered by the poor life of his childhood. The love and 
the power to write satire rise in either an unloving or a disap- 
pointed spirit. What might have been done in pleasanter fields 
by Archilochus of Paros but for the accidents attending his fond- 
est ambition we cannot tell, knowing no more of the antece- 
dents of his youth. But it was his lot to love the~beautiful 
Neobule, daughter of Lycambes. The maid returned his pas- 
sion, and the father gave his consent to their union, but after- 
wards withdrew it because, though the youth’s father was a 
man of high consideration, his mother, it was ascertained, had 
been born a slave. Whereupon the disappointed lover vented 
his feelings in such verses (the first of their kind) that Neobule 
and her sisters were said to have hanged themselves out of 
shame and despair. Whoever will take the pains to study the 
lives of the satirists will find, more often than he might expect, 
transmission of the personal bitterness of the Parian founder 
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through the generations of his successors. The sadness that 
darkened the young life of Dickens was upon that of all his 
manhood, often drawing from his eyes floods of tears; but it 
was of a kind to create compassion for distress such as no Eng- 
lish writer has ever evinced, yet a compassion tender, loving, 
sometimes indeed changing to indignation, not against indi- 
viduals, nor even against society for acts of positive injustice} 
but for neglect or tardiness in ascertaining the wants of the des- 
titute multitudes and providing for their betterment. Such a 
man can look upon the sportive as well as the earnest side of 
life among these multitudes. The more he compassionated the 
one the more he could be amused by the other. For, indeed, it 
would be a hard life for the poor if they had no seasons of fun 
and frolic, no simulations of sentimental experiences, no harm- 
less exaggerations of their own importance, no attempts of en- 
acting upon their own little stages representations of the doings 
of the gifted and the great. Therefore merryheartedness is 
among them as well as privations and sorrows. The poor man’s 
holidays have a relish peculiar to themselves, and their gushing 
abandon in merrymakings is one of the most pleasing things 
to witness and is one of the most interesting themes for the 
study of the philosopher. 

In the portrayal of this side of humble life doubtless all agree 
that Dickens has never been equalled. From /%ckwick to 
Drood in the great novels, the novelettes, the Christmas Stories, 
the brief sketches, humorous characters come on and on, making 
us wonder if the list is never to have an end. How many thou- 
sands have they made actually weep with laughter! 

The prodigious success of these works was almost as sur- 
prising to the English public as was the genius to construct 
them. Let us reflect somewhat upon this success. How was 
it that the man who presented characters taken from the lowly 
exhibited them so that we looked and listened with an interest 
beyond that ever felt in contemplation of the great lords and 
dames in fiction heretofore? How is it that these uncultured, 
poorly-fed, often homeless waifs on the ocean of society, per- 
sons with whom ourselves had no previous acquaintance, delay 
us as much as, even more than, Montrose, Leicester, Osbaldis- 
ton, Bradwardine, even kings and queens of English or Scottish 
story? It is because the historian of those, better than any 
other, knew how to wake the chords of human sympathy, the 
emotion which when exalted to its utmost is our most power- 
ful, our most benign, our fondest and dearest. This world is 
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far more sympathetic than generally it seems to be. No man 
can live without sympathy of some sort. Even old Timon was 
put to shame by the philosopher pointing to his eagerness that 
the indifference which he pretended should be known and ob. 
served. They are few, and they not of the best, on whom 
neither a sad nor a humorous story can make an impression and 
prompt to a charitable action. One may claim to despise this 
world, yet he will linger and mingle in it as long as he can, and, 
when about to depart from it, indulge the hope that he will not 
be forgotten except for the evil he has done. ,Even the gossip, 
as Carlyle says, is a lover of mankind, and backbites because 
the standard that she has fixed for her victims they persist in 
refusing to attain. Dickens was almost the first who was really 
great to attempt, not, indeed, a diversion of sympathy from any 
of those to whom heretofore it had been extended, but to include 
within its sweet influences those who needed it most. It seems 
like an anomaly that the course of pity should so long have been 
mainly upward. The tragic poets made mankind weep over 
the sufferings of Prometheus, Orestes, GEdipus, Medea,-Lear, the 
Prince of Denmark ; and it was beautiful how even the humblest 
pitied the misfortunes of the great. The multitudes who consti- 
tute nations, who make up the world, who build cities and high- 
ways, who fight wars and defend and uphold kings and govern- 
ments—these had small space in books or upon the stage. In the 
fulness of time Richardson, a commoner, gave representations 
from among them, and even the prosperous and titled, notwith- 
standing the weak sentimentality of these new endeavors, felt 
how abundant and refreshing were the tears that came to their 
eyes. Then Fielding, of the blood of the Denbighs, laughed his 
laugh at the misdirected feeling, and Tom Jones made ashamed 
those who had wept with Pamela and Clarissa. Scott came on, a 
scion of the stock of the Buccleughs, and he dwelt mainly on the 
sorrows of Montrose, Amy Robsart, and others of noble and gen- 
tle blood. But he wasa man with a heart in his breast that could 
feel for men and women less than these. The most pathetic, the 
most admired recital that he ever made was that, in 7he Heart 
of Midlothian, of the sorrows and struggles of the daughters of 
Deans, the cow-feeder. The success of these few tentative en- 
deavors in sympathies of the cheapest was prophetic of what was 
to be when a man born and reared amid the scum of mankind 
should have the heart, and the genius, and the opportunities to 
represent life therein in such forms as to enlist men’s attention to 
all the purposes that he had in view. At first he was thought to 
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be interested only in the sportive side of that humble existence, 
and would only lead men of leisure to laugh at what was baldly 
ludicrous and nothing more. But when he had exposed their 
levities, lest men should conclude that they had been created 
only to be ridiculed, he proceeded to show the serious and the 
respectable among those who, even as the prosperous, reflected 
the image of the Creator. It is very pleasing to contemplate 
how he strove to exhibit in some of his very humblest characters 
loyalty to every behest of honorable manhood. Take the name- 
less Jo, for whom what might not have been done but for the 
want of examples and opportunities? Let us hear the words of 
the dying little exile when they have at last driven him where he 
can “lie down and get a thorough good dose of sleep.” They 
had asked him if he knew any prayers. 


“No, sir, nothink at all. Mr. Chadbands he wos a prayin’ wunst at Mr. 
Snagsby’s, and I heerd him, but he sounded as if he was a-speakin’ to his- 
self and not tome. He prayed a lot, but J couldn’t make out nothink on 
it. Different times there wos other gen’l’men come down Tom-all-Alone’s 
a-prayin’, but they all mostly said as the t’other ones prayed wrong, and 
all mostly sounded to be a-talkin’ to their selves, or a-passin’ blame on the 
others, and not a-talkin’ to us. We never knowed nothink. J never 
knowed what it was all about.” 


Yet he begged them to put in his will his message to Mr. 
Snagsby that “ Jo, what he knowed once, is a-moving on right 
for'ards with his duty, and I'll be wery thankful.” Or let us take 
Joe Gargery. What a limited volume of understanding! What 
a blundering giant of a booby !—blundering the more ridiculously 
when specially striving with the proprieties of deportment and 
conversation! How humbly triumphant at his one great essay 
at elegiac verse! These make us laugh until we cannot sit 
longer in our chairs, but must go lie down and rest our heads 
upon pillows. Yet how loyal was Joe—to his shrew of a wife, 
always making prominent her one great distinction, she being 
“a fine figger of a woman ”’; to his ungrateful and rather worth- 
less brother-in-law, even while, with the delicacy of the best 
society-man, keeping himself aloof when his presence was em- 
barrassing to one who had risen so far above his beginnings. 
Courageous as simple, manlike as humble, Joe Gargery merited 
the name that a true man likes most to be given him. He was a 
gentleman. 

To interest justly in these multitudes required pre-eminent 
genius and the spirit of an apostle. Dickens had both. A 
patriot, his love of country radiated from its central point, warm- 
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ing most his familiars with whom he had freely shed tears both 
of sorrow and of joy, and, when become renowned and. power. 
ful, striving to draw closer together the widely-separated consti. 
tuents that made up the people of his native country. Faithful 
to the demands of fiction, he taught more continuously than any 
novelist that neither the greatest good nor the most despicable 
evil is peculiar to any class, and that among the very humblest 
were characters equal to the best and equally to be respected by 
all mankind. 

It is not difficult to account for some of the adverse criticism 
of Dickens (especially of late) on the ground that his characters 
were so much overdrawn, and therefore less faithful representa. 
tives of real life than those of Thackeray, George Eliot, and 
more particularly some recent novelists. The characters of 
Thackeray are indeed natural, often painfully so; and if the pur- 
pose of fiction were to represent life just as it is, he would be at 
the head of the list of artists of all times. Many women are like 
Rebecca Sharp, and many men like Barnes Newcome. Many 
doubtless are the quarrels among the genteel in the privacy of 
home, and the disputants come forth with smiling faces and de- 
ceitful words. But zs the purpose of fiction to represent this life 
just as it is, and worse than it is—to exhibit birds in their cages at 
seasons when in their most revolting uncleanness? Is it to put 
before our eyes men and women, boys and girls, and, tearing 
away the veils with which they try to hide their deformities, 
show us that these husbands and wives, ostensibly discharging 
relative duties with reasonable fidelity, are all perfidious to 
solemnest obligations, accustomed in secret to quarrellings and 
abusing ; and that these boys and girls, even the best, apparently 
pliant to sweet domestic control, long to see their parents dead, 
and then, while clothed thickly in black and subdued to demure. 
ness in walk and conversation, chuckling in secret at the removal 
of constraints and the fulfilment of fost-od:t expectations? More 
than these, when such things are shown in the strongest as the 
weakest, must we be reminded that we are no better, we nor our 
children, but that we, like all gone before and all to come after 
us, reek with ingratitude and perfidy? No. This: is not the 
purpose of fiction. It is to represent human life, indeed, but, in 
its most elaborate endeavors, to. represent the extremes of good 
and evil and to lead each to its appropriate consequences. The 
poet (and for this end the novelist is a poet) makes new concretes 
out of the discordant elements of this lower world. He paints 
virtue with as little blemish as is possible to a fallen estate, and 
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vice irredeemable except by repentance and abandonment. The 
struggle between these combatants may be fierce, sometimes ap- 
pearing doubtful even to the most valiant; yet in time either 
victory or deliverance must come to the upright who have re- 
fused to despair—whether present triumph, like that of Nicholas 
Nickleby over the reprobate Ralph, or translation, like that of 
Little Nell or Jo of Tom-all-Alone’s? It is easy, therefore, to 
understand why many of the great poets have been unhappy. 
From their efforts to rescue themselves from despair by means of 
the creation of better worlds than this have we gotten some of 
our most important lessons and sweetest consolations. 

For what end did God impart to a few of those fashioned in 
his image a portion of this his most peculiar attribute—this power 
to create worlds wherein the virtuous man is more surely and 
highly exalted, and the vicious more surely and condignly pun- 
ished, than at the bar of this world’s tribunals? Partly that we 
may get the benefit of examples always more efficacious than the 
most studied precepts of the wise, and partly that we may be 
kept from despondence, from the jarring discords around us. It 
is a wholesome thought that the good are better than really they 
be. It is hurtful to believe them to be.worse. For our human 
hearts take on other forms of ambition than to surpass in good- 
ness the best of those around us. The multitudes of mankind 
are not only more capable, but they prefer to follow than to 
lead. There is a certain degree, if not of self praise, of self- 
gratulation when we sincerely point to one whom we admit to 
be superior not only to what we are, but what it is possible for 
us to become. We often assuage our remorse for failing in the 
practice of virtue by the hearty praise we bestow upon those 
whom we acknowledge it to be not possible for us to imitate, and 
such praise often rescues one who otherwise might lapse into de- 
spair. Let the artist, therefore—the artist who is not a mere 
painter of portraits—bestow, if he will, upon his pictures a touch 
here and there to render more attractive the beauty we love to 
admire. Even the painter of portraits does a graceless thing 
when he lifts the hair or tears away the kerchief of his original, 
merely to show a ghastly scar whose existence we would rather 
have ignored. So of the sportive. When the time comes for us 
to laugh, let us laugh with breasts healthy, full of mirth that is as 
harmless as exuberant. Such as these are imparted by the char- 
acterizations of Dickens. The best things and the worst are ever 
in contrast and conflict. We see the saddest and the gayest, and 
for both tears come to our eyes, bringing the sweetest relief that 
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the human heart ever. gets from a surfeit, whether of sorrow or 
of gladness. In reading the Biography these tears, so like and 
yet so dissimilar, will often flow as they flowed from his own 
eyes in contemplation of the varying conditions of mankind, 
With him humor was an antidote to the sadness which, if he had 
yielded to it, would have overwhelmed him. In one of his let. 
ters he tells of a strange dream that he had in Italy, wherein a 
lately separated relative seemed to have appeared before him 
and advised him to seek refuge from his religious doubts in the 
Catholic faith. It is painful to contemplate how a mind in 
which the serious predominated could never find the assurance 
which it sought. There was some bitterness mingled with the 
tenderness in inditing the will of poor Jo; and herein we can tell 
some of the thoughts of the great writer when putting into the 
mouth of a dying child words humbly complaining of the insuf- 
ficiency of those who undertook to guide in the Way of Life. A 
man so beset must often turn for relief from the severe to the 
lively ; and the more profound has been his sadness, so the higher 
in hilarity will he rebound. ; 

Another cause for the relegation of Dickens from the position 
he once occupied has grown out of a change in the tastes of the 
reading public that has led to preference for the delicate and the 
nice in art, literary as well as pictorial. It is the miniature 
rather than the life-size that pleases now, or, if the life-size, with 
curious, elaborate drapery. Favorite is the mosaic, compounded, 
like the melancholy of Jaques, of many simples, and conjoined 
with microscopic painstaking and accuracy. The analyst of a 
hero’s or heroine’s motives for conduct more and less important, 
especially in genteeler circles, finds now more admirers than not 
only Dickens but Thackeray and George Eliot. Even the 
Becky Sharps and Maggie Tullivers are postponed to opulent 
ladies with trains sweeping with pleasant rustling over costly 
carpets, jewelled hands daintily plying fragrant fans, and tongues 
chattering with exquisite modulation on somethings, and on no- 
things also. But such a taste will be, as its likes have ever been, 
of temporary duration. Genuine art will ever endure, however 
often it may be passed by for a brief space by those who are be- 
guiled by new ornamentations in unimportant particulars. We 
remember how Cowley was fora time preferred to Milton, and 
the poets of the Restoration to those of the period of Elizabeth, 
and how dramatic poetry in general declined with the rise of 
scenic decoration. The bonanza kings, their wives and daugh- 
ters; the nouveaux riche, removed from low to up-town, or from 
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East to West End, are pleased, or believe themselves to be pleased, 
with witty sayings, bright dinner and tea-parties among the gen- 
tility, cunning analyses of human motives in varying positions, 
and just enough of pathos and humor as may effect a pleasing 
sigh or an unexpected brief smile. As in the time of Richard- 
son, even thoughtful minds have become somewhat wearied of 
being stirred by the thrillingly earnest and comic, and ask for 
repose. Writers of ability notice this condition of things in the 
reading public, and more or less reluctantly conform to their de- 
mands. How often does history repeat itself! In his twenty 
years of exile Charles Il. grew to be not only not a patriot, but 
not even an Englishman. Restored to the throne of his ances- 
tors, he brought to his court those tastes which the French men 
of letters had been forced to adopt by the lack of rhythm and 
melody in their language. Lord Orrery, a time-serving cour- 
tier, was the first to begin with the use of rhyme in dramatic 
composition. An interesting chapter is that which tells of the 
struggles of Dryden in these degenerate times. If otherwise he 
could have gotten his bread, “ The Indian Emperor ” and “ The 
Conquest of Grenada” would never have been put into rhyme. 
Even as it was he turned at length from the pursuit of things 
foreign to his native country, and languished in poor old Soho, 
with what consolation was to be had in the thought of being 
again faithful to the behests of patriotism. 

It was always curious what various and often what trifling 
and unsubstantial causes may divert art from its legitimate pur- 
poses, and with what little complaining artists themselves—real 
artists, with genius and feeling—will work in conformity with 
tastes which they know and feel to be not only untrue -but 
vicious, and prefer to an enduring fame a capricious favor whose 
end they cannot fail to foresee. It 1s so with pictorial art, as 
those most versed in such matters tell us. It is less sincere, less 
genuine than it was a score or two of years ago. But they tell 
us also that it is bound to return to its native simplicity and in- 
tegrity. So it will be with fictitious narrative. So will it ever 
be with contending forces. The fittest will survive. 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
- | THE TRUE STORY OF THE ASSASSINATION OF DAVID RIZZIO. 


PLOTTED against by her brother, on whom the Queen of 
Scots bestowed so many favors, shamed and impeded by her 
vicious husband, it is not to be wondered, under the circum- 
stances, that the queen made the most of the honesty of her sec- 
retary, who was entrusted with the secret political correspond 
ence which the circumstances of the times forced upon her. She 
may not have been wise in the expression of her appreciation of 
Rizzio’s talents and devotion. The gross-minded Scotch nobles 
could not comprehend the meaning of platonic friendship exist- 
ing between men and women of high culture and pure minds. 
It is no wonder that Rizzio soon incurred the deadly hatred of 
the nobles and chiefs. Sir James Melville, in his MZ/emozrs, re- 
lates many narratives of the conduct of the nobles and gentlemen 
towards the queen’s Italian secretary. ‘“ The lords frowned 
fiercely upon Rizzio, and others would thrust him bodily aside, 
muttering some gross expressions.” * 

In a letter of Sir George Douglas to his friend Andrew Kerr, 
he boasts how he “stood upon Maister Rizzio’s lame foot, and 
made him yell out for his brother Joe.” Kerr often spoke of the 
dagger in relation to the secretary. 

Darnley was quite ready to fall in with the murderous designs 
of Lords Morton, Ruthven, and Douglas; he had a personal feel- 
ing against Rizzio—not that of jealousy, for such would have 
been absurd. Rizzio had honestly and wisely advised the queen 
not to confer upon Darnley the “crown-matrimonial.” This 
judicious advice won the enmity of Darnley, who soon became 
the tool of those who had far more extensive designs to accom- 
plish than the assassination of Rizzio. It was also said that 
Rizzio had lent sums of money to Darnley and Douglas, and 
“both repudiated their bills.” Darnley was heavily in debt, 
“without the queen’s knowledge”; and Sir George Douglas 
had the character of rarely paying his debts. In the negotia- 
tions for murdering Cardinal Beaton he expected to have re- 
ceived as much money from the English Council as would “square 


: * Sir James Melville’s Account of the Murder of Rizzio. 
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all his difficulties’; but the negotiations were broken off under 
extraordinary and disgracefal circumstances. 

The work of death, according to the arrangements made, was 
not to be confined to David Rizzio, for a wholesale slaughter was 
contemplated. Those members of the Queen’s Council who had 
shown themselves opposed to her deposition by refusing to con- 
cur in granting the crown-matrimonial to the queen’s ungrateful 
husband, became marked men. The intended victims were the 
Lords Bothwell, Huntley, Atholl, Fleming, Livingstone, and Sir 
James Balfour—the last was, for some unexplained reason, Zo de 
hanged at the queen's chamber-door. 

A selection was also made of the court ladies who were to 
suffer. Six of the queen’s most confidential maids of honor were 
to be tied up in sacks and drowned. The queen herself, if she sur- 
vived the horrors of the tragedy proposed to be acted in her 
presence, was either to be slain or imprisoned in Stirling Castle 
till she consented to acknowledge her husband's usurpation.* 

The amount of dissimulation with which so young a man, yet 
of a bent so reckless and utterly unprincipled as Darnley, con- 
cealed these atrocious designs appears far more remarkable than 
the readiness with which his lost honor, his want of common 
sense, not to mention conscience, urged him to adopt many 
schemes in order to avert suspicion as to his deadly plans. Darn- 
ley challenged Rizzio to play a game of tennis with him, and 
was actually thus engaged with his victim the very day preced- 
ing that appointed for the assassination.t On this occasion the 
conspirators suggested that it was “a good opportunity to de- 
spatch ‘ Auld Davie.’” 

“ No,” replied Darnley ; “ the best time to select is when he is 
at supper with the queen and her ladies; and then we can strike 
terror or blows, as required.” 

The accounts concerning this tragic narrative are somewhat 
contradictory. The statements furnished by such men as Ran- 
dolph and Lord Bedford must be received with caution, for they 
were aware of the entire conspiracy for many weeks. Did these 
agents of the Queen of England do anything to avert the mur- 
der? According to their own despatches—still extant—they un- 
doubtedly did fuch to promote the assassinations which quickly 
followed. 

My narrative now almost arrives at the fatal moment of this 
savage butchery—a scene which some Scotch nobles may still 


* Reports to Cardinal de Lorraine in Teulet. 
+ Italian Memorial in Labanoff’s Appendix, vo’, vii, 
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look back on with shame ard downcast eyes. On Saturday 
evening, the oth of March, 1566, about seven of the clock, when 
quite dark, the Earls of Morton and Lindsay, with one hun- 
dred and fifty men bearing torches and deadly weapons, occu- 
pied the court of the palace of Holyrood, seized the gates 
without resistance, and closed them against all but their own 
companions. At this moment the queen was at supper in a 
small room, or cabinet, which opened from her bed-chamber. 
She was attended by three of her ladies, four gentlemen in wait- 
ing, the captain of the guard, and her recently-appointed secre- 
tary, David Rizzio, who, accompanied by two pages, stood be- 
hind the queen's chair.* The bed-chamber communicated by a 
secret staircase with the king’s apartment behind, to which the 
assassins had been admitted. Darnley, ascending this stair, 
threw up the arras which concealed its opening in the wall, 
entered the little apartment where the queen sat, and, with ap- 
parent affection, kissed his wife. A mysterious silence ensued, 
and in about five minutes a change of scene took place, when 
Lord Ruthven, clad in complete armor, rushed into the room. 
He had just risen from a sick-bed; his features were sunken and 
pale from disease, his voice hollow, his whole appearance hag- 
gard and weary; yet murder in its direst form was traceable 
upon his countenance. In the words of one of the ladies present, 
he “appeared like a vampire thirsting for more blood.” The 
queen became terror-stricken; still she had the courage to tell 
Ruthven to retire from her presence—a command returned by a 
look of insolent scorn. 

“ Are there no true Scots present,” exclaimed one of the 
ladies, ‘‘ who would strike down this coward ruffian who styles 
himself #4e Lord Ruthven?” 

The young lady’s interrogatory was received with a coarse 
laugh by the men who stood near the door. In another mo- 
ment torches flamed in the outer chamber, and the clash of arms 
was heard amidst ferocious shouts from the followers of the 
chief assassins. 

“ Mother of God!” exclaimed the queen, with hands uplifted 
to heaven, “ what is all this about?” 

A momentary silence, and then a shout of “ Forward!” was 


heard. 
George Douglas bounded into the room like an uncaged 


* Sectarian and party writers allege that Rizzio was seated beside the gueen at the suppet- 
table ; but such was not the fact. The secretary and pages partook of their meals in another 


apartment. 
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tiger. Dagger in hand, he looked every inch a murderer to 
whom pity or mercy was unknown. He was followed by Kerr, 
of Faudonside, and the other assassins.* Lord Ruthven un- 
sheathed his dagger and called out that their business was with 
David Rizzio, and made an effort to seize him. 

“If my secretary has been guilty of any crimes,”’ said the 
queen, “ his case shall be investigated ; and if he has done wrong to 
any of my subjects the law shall punish him to the utmost extent. 
The law makes no distinction between thé lord and the peasant 
when they have done evil. [ wish you all, however, to under- 
stand that I will not permit any man to take the law into his 
own hands.” - 

This short speech of the queen, which was delivered with 
firmness and dignity, excited an ironical laugh from Sir George 
Douglas. 

“ Here is the means of justice,” exclaimed one of the assas- 
sins, producing a rope. 

“O good queen!” said Rizzio, “I am a dead man.” 

“Fear not,” said her highness in a firm voice. “The king, 
my husband, will never suffer you to be slain in my presence; 
neither can my husband forget your faithful services.” + 

At this stage of the proceedings Darnley looked quite be- 
wildered. He trembled from head to foot, whilst the assassins 
uttered another ironical laugh and pointed at him with scorn. 
Ruthven, in an insolent tone, told Darnley “to take charge of 
his wife, and hold the woman tight till—"” The savage slogan 
yell, “A Douglas! a Douglas!” now resounded through the 
palace. Morton and his eighty followers, impatient of delay, 
rushed forward to the scene of slaughter, and were disappointed 
that several of those whom they came to murder were absent. 
Rizzio, bleeding profusely, again caught the queen’s robe. His 
last exclamations were: “ Mercy! mercy! for the love of Fesus 
Christ!” A scene of horror ensued; the queen cried and sup- 
plicated ; the tables and lights were overturned. 

“Drag Auld Davie out,” exclaimed several voices. 

“T must plunge my dagger in him again,” were the words of 
George Douglas. 

The end of the tragic scene was now at hand. The cold- 
blooded and coward husband of the queen came forward to play 


* See Queen Mary’s Despatches to the Archbishop of Glasgow ; Keith ; Queens of Scotland, 
vol. iv.; Fraser Tytler, vol. v. 

+ Birrel's Diary ; Adam Blackwood ; Queens of Scotland, vol. iv. ; Historical Portraits of 
the Tudor Dynasty, vol. iv, 
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his part and fulfil his pledge to the conspirators whose misera- 
ble creature he had become. MHe succeeded in unlocking the 
death-grasp with which the unhappy victim clung to the queen's robe, 
and then forced his outraged wife intoa chair and stood behind it, 
holding her tightly that she might not rise. This scene extinguished 
Mary Stuart’s fast-fading love for her cruel and profligate con- 
sort; and, perhaps for the first time in her life, she felt. what 
species of resentment gives birth to hatred. All further ob- 
struction to the murderers was now removed. They plunged 
their daggers in the body of the dying man, each blow accom. 
panied by fearful oaths and words of demoniac triumph. The 
body was mangled by fifty-six wounds and left in a pool of blood. 
Kerr and Douglas returned to the scene and further disfigured 
the reeking corpse, fied it up with a rope, and flung it into the 
street. During the struggle Andrew Kerr, the most sangui- 
nary of the blood-stained men present, placed a pistol to the 
queen’s breast, and, with a terrible imprecation, assured her he 
would shoot her dead if she offered resistance. The queen stood 
undaunted. She exclaimed in a firm voice: “ Villain, fre! Fire, 
if you respect not the royal infant in my womb!” * The assas- 
sin was not moved by the speech of the queen; he pulled the 
trigger, but the pistol accidentally hung fire. Nor was this the 
only attempt made on the life of the defenceless Mary Stuart 
during that dreadful night, when a set of miscreants, reckoned 
amongst those who were called “the Scottish nobles,” covered 
themselves with infamy. James Bellenden, brother of the lord 
justice clerk, aimed a murderous blow at the queen under cover 
of the tumultuous attack on unfortunate Rizzio; but his purpose 
was observed by one of the pages in attendance upon the queen, 
who, with equal courage and presence of mind, parried the blow 
by striking the rapier aside with the torch he had been holding. 
The name of the page was Anthony Standen, a handsome young 
English gentleman. When an old man and residing in Rome, 
Mr. Standen related many particulars of the terrible scenes that 
occurred on the night of Rizzio’s murder. He had a personal 
knowledge of the principal actors. 

When the murder had ended, Lord Ruthven returned to 
the royal presence to make himself, if possible, more hateful to 
the queen, who became dreadfully excited upon beholding the 
bloody hands of Ruthven uplifted in thanks to Heaven for what 
had just occurred. As the excitement caused by Ruthven’s pre- 
sence had somewhat calmed, the queen stood still with clasped 


* Italian Memorials in Labanoff’s Mary Stuart, 
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hands, in prayer, evidently expecting that her own life was the 
next to be sacrificed. After his blasphemous thanksgiving for a 
barbarous murder Ruthven indulged in gross allusions to the 
queen’s ladies. He threw himself upon a seat and called out 
for a goblet of wine. “ Wine, wine I must have quickly.” 
Then, addressing himself to the queen, he said: “ Good queen, 
you are in no danger. But your favorite is done for; and my 
dagger and my hand aided in sending him down to hell. So 
perish every man or woman who are enemies to our holy religion 
of the reformed gospel!”’* Ruthven not only attempted to vindi- 
cate himself and his associates, but he added enduring poignancy 
to the queen’s feelings when he assured her that the conspiracy 
and the murder were all planned with the express approval of 
her own husband, who actually led them into her private apart- 
ment, and “ held her down whilst they were plunging their steel 
into the body of Maister Davie. What think you of your hus- 
band now?” 

The queen, starting from her seat, intensely excited, uttered 
the following words: “ My husband! my husband! Then /are- 
well tears! We must now think of revenge.” 

Mary Stuart’s high spirit quailed not a moment before Ruth- 
ven. With renewed energy of mind and spirit she continued 
her address to Ruthven, who sat opposite with rude and un- 
dignified bearing. “I trust,” said the queen, “my Lord Ruth- 
ven, that the Almighty God, who beholds this scene from the 
highest heavens, will avenge my wrongs and move that which 
shall be born of me to root out you and your treacherous pos- 
terity.’ + The prophetical denunciation of the Queen of Scots 
as to Ruthven was fully accomplished by her son (King James) 
on the house of the “red-handed Ruthven.” “ That poltroon 
and vile knave, ‘ Auld Davie,’ was justly punished on the oth day 
of March, in the year of God 1565-6, for abusing the common- 
wealth, and for his other villany, which we list not to express, by 
the counsel and hands of Sir George Douglas, the Earl of Mor- 
ton, Patrick Lord Lindsay, and the Lord Ruthven, with other 
assisters in their company, who all, for their just act, and most 
worthy of all praise, areenow ,unworthily reft of their brethren 


* Anthony Standen’s Narrative (Antwerp edition). 

+ Notes of Anthony Standen, who was present and stood behind the queen throughout this 
terrible scene ; also the statements in corroboration of the ladies in waiting ; Ruthven and Mor- 
ton’s Narrative ; Keith’s Appendix ; Spottiswood and Tytler. The statement put forward by 
Ruthven and Morton must be considered as the allegations of the principal assassins. Anthony 
Standen and the ladies who were witnesses to the whole proceeding must be accepted as the 
genuine evidence of what occurred, 
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and suffer the bitterness of punishment and exile.”* The above 
remarkable passage was written by Knox during the exile of 
Morton and the other assassins of Rizzio. Knox adds a “ fer. 
vent prayer that God will restore them to their country, and 
punish the ‘head and tail’ that now trouble the just and main- 
tain impiety.” The marginal note explains that Knox was then 
predicting the fate of his queen and her ministers. ‘ The head,” 
he observes, “is known ; the tail has two branches—the temporal 
lords that maintain her abominations, and her flattering coun. 
sellors, blasphemous Balfour, now called Clerk of Register, and 
Clair, Dean of Restalrig, blind of one eye, but of both in his soul, 
upon whom God shortly took vengeance.” Andrew Kerr was 
Lord Ruthven’s nephew.t Many years subsequent to the death 
of Rizzio, Kerr married the still young and handsome widow of 
John Knox. This poor lady became the wife of another bad 
husband. A cruel, licentious, drunken creature was this dagger- 
man. Yet, strange as it may appear, Sir Andrew Kerr ranks 
amongst the “saints of the Kirk of Scotland.” 

On the night of the murder of Rizzio the queen was made a 
prisoner in her own palace. The excitement was immense ; the 
assassins took to drink freely, to pray, and to fight amongst 
themselves. The dagger was again in use. On Sunday the 
rebel lords, with Moray at their head, returned to Edinburgh, 
where they were received by Darnley, who cordially welcomed 
his cousin Moray. Let it be remembered that Moray and his 
companions were fully aware of the assassination on the previous 
night. Moray had an interview with the queen, when “she 
flung herself in his arms and wept bitterly, exclaiming, ‘ If my 
dear brother was here poor Rizzio would not have suffered the 
terrible death he received last night.’” Moray “cried heartily, 
and assured his sister that he would protect her and shed the last 
drop of his blood in her defence.” Only a few hours after this scene 
Lord Moray assembled the “enterprising” of the late murder, 
and several of the disaffected who had returned to Edinburgh 
with him. The questions Moray submitted for the consideration 
of this band of assassins was “ whether it was expedient to im- 
prison the queen at Stirling Castle or Put her to death at once,” 
remarking that ‘delays were dangerous.” Lord Lennox, the 
father of Darnley, was present at this council as the friend of 
Moray, who, at the same time, was secretly pledged to have his 


* History of the Reformation in Scotland, by John Knox, vol. i. p. 235. 
+ Lord Ruthven did not live to see the results of his evil deeds. A sudden and a violent 
death closed his career ; and history ranks him amongst the worst of his order. 
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” 


(Lennox’s) son ‘‘ murdered as soon as possible.’’ A “ more secret 
meeting” was held at Lord Morton’s house, where the fate of 
the queen was again discussed. The conspirators desired par- 
ticularly to know what course Lord Moray would recommend. 
He replied, without hesitation, “that they should put the queen 
to death quickly.” “ Put to death quickly” that trusting sister 
whose tears had so lately commingled with his own—they had 
wept together, as we have seen—as she clung to him in her 
agonizing welcome of trusting confidence, the confiding depen- 
dence of a sister who had neither husband nor friend to shield 
her. This unparalleled brother concluded his address by telling 
his audience that ¢¢ was for the good and the security of their holy 
religion that the queen should die. And again he impressed upon 
his followers that “ delays were dangerous.” * 

Within a few hours the most extraordinary incidents occurred, 
and the queen's faith in human nature and its professions of 
loyalty and love was tested to the utmost. The conspirators in 
the case of Rizzio had quarrelled amongst themselves and sud- 
denly laid the whole plot before the queen, and in the most dis- 
tinct and positive manner.accused Darnley of being the “ instiga- 
tor and contriver of the murder.” To prove this they laid ‘the 
bonds or covenants before her highness,” and the dreadful truth 
broke upon her in all its horrors.+ Mary now understood for 
the first time, but from a hostile source, that “her husband was 
the principal conspirator against her, the defamer of her honor, 
the plotter against her liberty and her crown, the almost mur- 
derer of herself and her infant child.” Darnley stood convicted 
as a traitor and a perjurer, false to every principle of honor, 
false to his wife, false to his sovereign, and, like the basest of 
criminals, false to his associates in crime. ¢ 

The queen was reduced almost to despair, not knowing in 
whom to confide. Up to this time Mary did not believe in the 
reports of her husband's treachery to herself and his desire to 
dethrone her. Seeing the results of his own conduct, Darnley: 
made a confession to the queen implicating his accomplices in 
conspiracy and murder. When too late he ascertained that his 
own life was in as much if not more danger than his wife’s at this 
very period. Then, subordinating all to the “ principle” of self- 
preservation, he besought pardon and obtained it. But the con- 


* Adam Blackwood’s Life of Queen Mary, Maitland Club edition ; Tytler, vol. v. 

+ Italian Memorial in Labanoff; Queens of Scotland, vol. iv.; MS. letter, State Papers ; 
Thomas Randolph to Sir William Cecil. 

} Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty, vol. iv. 
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spiracy of the red-handed “nobles” made flight necessary, 
Many plans were arranged for the escape of the royal couple 
from Holyrood ; but all proved hazardous. Mary’s spirits rose 
with the excitement of the adventure. At last a scheme was 
devised which proved successful. In order to avoid suspicion 
the king and queen retired early, but rose two hours after mid- 
night; the queen being only attended by one faithful maid, 
Margaret Cawood. The party stealthily descended a secret stair 
to a postern leading through the cemetery of the royal chapel. 
The night was dark, which added to the difficulties of the fugi- 
tives, but the guards were asleep or intoxicated. At the outer 
gate of the cemetery the faithful young Standen was waiting 
with a horse for Darnley, who seemed to feel his situation much, 
for he sobbed and cried; next came the queen. Her doctor 
stated that there was danger in lifting a woman in her delicate 
condition to a pillion ; however, after some fear and excitement, 
Queen Mary was seated behind brave Arthur Erskine. Traquair 
took charge of Margaret Cawood, and Anthony Standen and 
Bastian rode singly, accompanied by three young ladies, who 


were well muffled and played their part courageously. The’ 


party cleared the precincts of the palace without alarm, being 
raised, and after a sharp gallop arrived safely at the residence of 
Lord Seton. Seton, with two hundred armed cavaliers, was in 
readiness to receive his queen and to escort her to Dunbar.* 
Invigorated by the sharp air and exercise, Queen Mary insisted on 
taking a horse to herself, and was not only able to support her- 
self in the saddle, but performed the last twelve miles of the 
journey with such speed that she and her chivalrous body-guard 
arrived at Dunbar before sunrise and demanded admittance to 
her royal fortress. The warder’s challenge was answered by 
the startling announcement, “ Your queen!” Four-and-twenty 
hours had scarcely elapsed since Lord Moray and his rebel con- 
federates had swept past the fortress on their triumphant return 
to Edinburgh, escorted by one thousand spearmen, proclaiming 
as they marched along the tidings that “ Holyrood Abbey was 
occupied by the followers of Lord Moray, that wicked little 
Rizzio was served out as he deserved, and the qucen a prisoner 
in Darnley’s hands, who meant to destroy her for the public 
good.” 

Such had been the current reports. Now it turned out that 


* Prince Labanoff’s Appendix; Lord Herries’ History of the Queen of Scots. Jane Kennedy 
states that Herries, then very young, was present at many of those adventures. Randolph's 
letters to Cecil at this period correctly describe the extraordinary scenes which were passing, and 
the courage and perseverance of the Queen of Scots, 
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the royal couple—Mary and her handsome, worthless husband— 
had eloped together, and were riding, side by side like romantic 
lovers, in the gray light of morning. The whole thing appeared 
so strange to the warder in command that he ventured not to 
raise the portcullis till he had ascertained how the chatelain 
stood affected. The suspense was quickly over; the governor 
of the castle hastened to offer homage to the queen and her hus- 
band. Darnley received a cold reception from the more devoted 
loyalists: But when the base part he had taken in the brutal 
murder of Rizzio became known a feeling of horror possessed 
every right-minded person. Having been duly admitted to the 
Castle of Dunbar, the first thing the queen did was to order a 
fire to be made to warm herself. ‘I am cold and hungry,” said 
her highness; “I want some new-laid eggs and a warm drink.” 
The queen cooked the eggs herself, which caused Archibald 
Mackenzie, a chivalrous old follower of the Stuart family, to 
burst into tears. ‘“ My royal mistress to be allowed to cook eggs 
for her breakfast! Oh! has Scotland lost her pride?” * 

On this occasion the queen walked through a crowd of her 
supporters, the majority of whom belonged to the Kirk congre- 
gations, and she said something kindly to each, and thanked 
them for the devotion they evinced for her cause that morning. 
Darnley, who was present at “this interviewing” of the queen 
by a crowd of some hundreds, remained silent, and was perfectly 
unnoticed. 

This scene in the hall of Dunbar over, Mary Stuart sat down 
and wrote letters to her French relatives, detailing her recent 
troubles. In the letter to her uncle, the Cardinal de Lorraine, 
she subscribed herself “ your niece, Marie, gucen without a king: 
dom.’ Mary was mistaken when she signed herself a queen 
without a kingdom, for the hearts of the people of Scotland were 
undoubtedly with her at that period. In a few days thousands 
flocked to the royal standard. Men sixty and seventy years of. 
age came from remote districts with their sons and grandsons, 
ready and willing to defend their queen—the granddaughter of 
their “ beloved Bonnie King Jamie.” 

The rebel league now began to split, and the dagger-men 
were quite willing to betray one another. The principal men 
amongst the assassins of Rizzio fled to England, where they 
were entertained by the agents of Queen Elizabeth till their evil 
services were again required. 

A distinguished writer of the present day, and sometimes 


* Memorials of the Royal Flight to Dunbar. 
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a reasonless defamer of Mary Stuart, describes her at this crisis 
of her eventful history: “ Whatever credit is due to iron forti- 
tude and intellectual address must be given without stint to this 
extraordinary woman. Her energy grew with exertion. The 
terrible agitation of the three preceding days, the wild escape, 
and a midnight gallop of more than twenty miles within a few weeks 
of her confinement would have shaken the strength of the least 
fragile of human frames; but Mary Stuart seemed not to know 
the meaning of the word exhaustion. She had scarcely alighted 
from her horse than couriers were flying east; west, north, and 
south to call the Catholic nobles to her side. She wrote her 
own story to her minister at Paris, bidding the archbishop ina 
postscript to anticipate the false rumors which would be spread 
against her honor. . . . To Elizabeth Mary wrote on this oc. 
casion with her own hand—fierce, dauntless, and haughty as in 
the days of her prosperity.* Queen Mary demanded to know 
whether the Queen of England intended to support the traitors 
who had slain her most faithful servant in her presence.” ¢ 

In eight days after her flight from Edinburgh the queen re- 
turned to her capital, when the inhabitants, young and old, came 
out to meet her. Lords, chiefs, and knights crowded around 
their sovereign, who was at the head of an army of nearly twelve 
thousand men. The queen's popularity was immense, whilst 
her husband was detested by the people of every party in the 
state. He seemed to have been deserted by the Presbyterians, 
with whom he had sought an alliance. Darnley’s father (Lord 
Lennox), who was connected with the conspiracy to murder Riz 
zio, was ordered by the queen to leave the country. Moray, 
whom Mary had never ceased to trust, was once more pardoned 
and recalled. On the very day he received his sister’s letter re- 
storing him to his place he was actually corresponding with Mor- 
ton and Randolph, the deadly enemies of his queen. About this 
-time a fresh conspiracy, and one which subsequently proved 
fatal to Mary, was formed. The principal actors in the late plot 
and murder were all united as to what should be the fate of 
Darnley, and his assassination became merely a matter of time. 
In the new conspiracy were Lords Morton, Moray, and Lething- 


* The letter of the Queen of Scots above alluded to is to be seen amongst the State Papers 
of Elizabeth’s reign, This letter, viewed in many forms, and considering the circumstances under 
which it was written, is a marvellous document. The strokes are thick and slightly uneven from 
excitement but strong. firm, and without sign of tremulousness, When the queen wrote this 
note she had just ridden twenty miles without any refreshments save a goblet of water from 4 
ditch on the highway. 

+ Froude’s History of England, vol, viii. 
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ton. Lord Ruthven, George Douglas, and Andrew Kerr were 
“ready for action when called upon.” 

A few words more to my American friends in reference to 
Marie Stuart about the period of her marriage with the French 
Dauphin. ‘ Love, or even poetry,” according to Brantéme, were 
‘ powerless to depict Marie at this still progressive period of ber 
life; to paint that beauty which consisted less in her form than 
in her fascinating grace; youth, heart, genius, passion still shad- 
ed by the deep melancholy of a farewell; the tall and slender 
shape, the harmonious movement, the round and flexible throat, 
the oval face, the fire of her look, the grace of her lip, her Saxon 
fairness, the pale beauty of her hair, the light she shed around 
her wherever she went; the night, the void, the desert she lelt 
behind when no longer present; the attraction, resembling 
witchcraft, which unconsciously emanated from her, and which 
drew towards her, as it were, a current of admiring eyes and 
hearts; and the tone of her voice, which, once heard, resounded 
for ever in the ear of the listener. Such was Marie Stuart when 
the bride of the short-lived and lovable Dauphin of France. 





COMMON SENSE VERSUS SCEPTICISM—REVELA- 
TION. 


No historical fact rests on such a body of testimony as that 
which we possess for revelation. By the “fact” of revela- 
tion must be understood only the action, not the ¢psissima verba 
of all the Scriptures. Mere quibbles about difficulties as to 
language must be hushed amid the grandeur of the action. 
Language is at its best but an imperfect instrument. Human 
language cannot convey divine mysteries. Ina vast number of 
Manuscripts, whose history has to be traced through a period 
of not less than three thousand years, it would be wonderiul if, 
in a literary sense, there were not apparent discrepancies, and 
expressions of which the force is misunderstood. Even accept- 
ing “inspiration” in that strictly guarded sense which the 
church has ever been careful not to exceed, language is_ but 
language, and its relations to divine truths must be those of an 
imperfect instrument to sublime measures. As when we listen 
to a piece of music—of which the “ language” and the “ argu- 
ment" are comparatively more suggestive than are words—we 
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grasp a meaning which was more intended than expressed, so in 
reading revelation we are conscious that its syllables fall short 
even more than do our faculties. It is as a whole that we accept 
the two Testaments; and common sense tells us that the whole 
is divine. 


Of the New Testament alone let us speak now; for its truths’ 


are the developments of that dispensation of law which was 
the framework, the scaffolding, of the perfect temple. Com. 
mon sense telis us that wzt# the Incarnation must have come that 
elevation of soul and body which was inconsistent with the dis. 
pensation of law; so that domestically and socially, as well as 
interiorly in spiritual sense, there must have been an uplifting of 
the whole human family. And here we meet a first objection of 
the sceptics. The differences of enactment in the Old and New 
Testaments are differences perfectly suited to the two condi- 
tions ; while as to difference in doctrine there is absolutely none— 
there is only increase of nearness of communication. There is 
no contradiction, no change of divine purpose; there is growth 
only in dignity of “drawing nearer” to the highest ideal of 
man’s sonship with God. As in nature, so in dispensation, all 
is movement. From chaos to order, from intimation to {full 
teaching, growth is consistent and harmonious. There is no 
break in the divine analogy of creatureship. From the infant to 
the complete man, from baptism to canonization, as from the 
promise of redemption made to Adam to the consummation of 
that promise on Calvary, nothing stands: still; everything is 
progressive, till the final crowning of redeemed souls at the last 
day. 

Again, in connection with this divine analogy let us notice 
the Catholic doctrine of “ election,” since the sceptics are offended 
at what they understand by election—in the sense mainly that 
some men are born Christians, some men live and die in pagan 
ignorance. Yet this fact of election, so conspicuous in Christi- 
anity, is harmonious with all that we know of creation; some 
beings, some things, being chosen for pre-eminence in all depart- 
ments of known creatureship in the universe. Thus. the prin- 
ciple of choice is universal. Without it we cannot conceive of 
Creation. Nor is injustice done—even in purely human esti- 
mate—in this gradation of beings, of privileges. The sceptics 
are very bold in their accusation of injustice against the whole 
doctrine of election—or selection; not seeing that this doctrine 
is everywhere paralleled in every department of the visible crea- 
tion. And that we may answer such objections in their newest 
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phases, let us notice some false assumptions which have been 
published in England by the “ philosophical” sceptic, Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer. This gentleman wrote contemptuously in the 
Nineteenth Century of five (supposed) dogmas of the faith, 
four of which he most culpably misstated. Thus he wrote con- 


’ temptuously of “the damning of all men who did not avail them- 


selves of an alleged mode of obtaining forgiveness which most 
men have never heard of.” Needless to say that no such doc- 
trine is Catholic. No man can be damned for his ignorance; 
that is, for not being a Christian in Christian knowledge. But 
the election of some men to a full knowledge of the truth, while 
other men are not so elected, but are left to the “‘ uncovenanted 
mercies,” is a fact which is perfectly harmonious with all that 
we know of the whole mental as well as of the whoie material 
creation. Almighty God is not powerless to provide adequate 
rewards for a// his faithful creatures of a// conditions. But Al- 
mighty God has the right to prefer some creatures before other 
creatures, equally in this world and ina future state. In the 
same spirit Mr. Herbert Spencer wrote contemptuously of’ 
“the visiting on Adam’s descendants, through hundreds of 
generations, dreadful penalties for a small transgression which 
they did not commit.” Now, the first answer to such an objec- 
tion is that “ heredity’’ is perfectly consistent with all that we 
know of created life. The river which is poisoned at the source 
(and the imagination will supply numerous parallels in almost 
all the departments of known movement) sends poisoned streams 
through every channel it permeates; the sole difference, in 
Adam's poisoning, being that the effect was long-continuous—so 
long, indeed, as the human family shall last. Yet an antidote 
was supplied to the poison—an antidote far more powerful than 
the poison—at the very first moment of the fall. Man was suf- 
fered to fall in the present life, but was instantly made to rise in 
the future life. Thus the separation, both in kind and in dura- 
tion, was as the infinite compared with the finite. Where, then, 
is the injustice complained of ? The whole mystery of probation 
is, indeed, profound, but common sense can detect its simple 
justice. And the whole scheme of redemption, in connection 
with creation, while it may stagger us with its magnitude, its 
immensity, is yet obviously divine in the fact that the greater fu- 
ture is substituted for the loss of the “ttle present. Just as the 
inheritance of evil, not only morally but physically, is an obvious 
condition of our present being, so the magnificent substitution of 
eternal reward for present heritage is worthy, so to speak, of the 
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Infinite God. Wa&y our first parents were allowed to fall is a 
secret which is known only to their Maker. God does not look 
_at things for to-day and for to-morrow, but for the whole com. 
pass of the eternal relations of all beings. Yet we, with our 
small minds, can detect this truth: that man, being fallen, yet be- 
ing promised eternal happiness, cannot complain of the Infinite 
Friend who now proves him. 

Thirdly, Mr. Herbert Spencer is aggrieved, as he expresses 
it, that “a perfectly innocent Son” should be sacrificed “to sat 
isfy the assumed necessity for a propitiatory victim.” This is 
stating a truth in the wrong way. It implies that the “ perfectly 
innocent Son”’ did zot offer himself to his Father, but was offered 
by asort of infinite parental cruelty. No statement could be more 
irrational, more impious. The harmony of the divine Mind 
would, to every real philosopher, be a postulate which would 
ridicule such an absurdity. The Blessed Trinity is necessarily a 
simple Unity. What nonsense, then, to suggest contrariety ! 
Every child ought to see the truth: that just as nothing in hvu- 
man life is esteemed to be so chivalrous, so magnificently heroic 
or above nature, as that a man should give his life for his 
brother, so nothing—in our apprehension of the divine life—can 
exceed the sublimeness of redemption. That the Son of God 
should “volunteer” (to use a wretched human word which is 
quite incongruous with the eternal harmonies of the Blessed 
Trinity) to give his life for all sins of all men, not only that he 
might obtain man’s forgiveness, but that he might uplift men to 
divine union with himself, is “ consistent” with our ideas of the 
Most Admirable and of the infinite divine yearnings of divine 
Love. 

Very briefly, again—since these objections have been much 
quoted, though in truth they are as “worn out” as they are 
feeble—let us notice one more foolish observation, “ So, too,” 
says Mr. Herbert Spencer, “ must die out the belief that a Power 
present in innumerable worlds throughout infinite space, and 
who during millions of years of the earth’s earlier existence 
needed no honoring by its inhabitants, should be seized witha 
craving for praise; and having created mankind, should be 
angry with them if they do not perpetually tell him how great 
he is.” How it was possible for man, who did nof exist, to praise 
his Creator for having made him this learned philosopher does 
not tell us. Nor does he tell us how he knows that, before the 
creation of human beings, millions-of intelligent creatures may 
not have praised God. Nor, again, does he explain why man, 
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having been redeemed by the most generous act of sacrifice 
known to creatures—an act of which we may safely affirm that 
the generosity of God knows nothing higher—should xot prai:e 
God for such beneficence, and shou!d xo¢ be incapable of grati- 
tude. Nor, once more, does he recognize the fact that philoso- 
phy first reverences essential truths; and since God is infinitely 
worthy of infinite worship, he ought therefore to recezve infinite 
worship. In other words, zo¢ to praise God as the Alone Perfect, 
as the Alone Source of the “is” and the “ ever shall be,’ would 
be supremely unphilosophical and absurd, since it would be, 
intellectually and morally, to live always in the profession of an 
obvious and ridiculous falsehood. 

Reason, which is the boast of the sceptics, and especially of 
men cilling themselves philosophers, becomes irrational when it 
is made, first, to misstate truths, and then to draw wide conclu- 
sions from false assumptions. Common sense knows that in 
accepting divine mysteries it must first know those mysteries 
from divine source, and then remember that divine mysteries are 
above reason. There is all the difference in the world between a 
thing being above reason and contrary to the conclusions of com- 
mon sense; for that the divine mysteries should be above reason 
is a first requisite for their being accepted, but that they should 
contradict common sense would be impossible. To put this 
truth differently : Common sense has the power to know exactly 
where its own knowledge fails, just as it has the power to re- 
cognize in a divine mystery characteristics which are above 
what is “natural.”” Take as an example “ The Holy Trinity.” 
Now, manifestly it is impossible for the human mind to even 
imagine what may be the nature of (as we express it) a divine 
Person. Therefore common sense says at once, “ Knowing no- 
thing about it, I know only that the Godhead is above reason.” 
But common sense also adds: ‘“ There can be no contradiction to 
the conclusions of my own experience in the accepting a mystery 
which is above it; there can be only a just use of my common 
sense in the accepting what is assured to me by revelation.” 
This is what we mean by the simple impossibility of divine mys- 
teries contradicting common sense. Divine mysteries do not 
come within the range of common sense, and therefore cannot 
contradict common sense. Common sense inquires only as to 
the authority ; it makes no inquiry as to the mystery. If com- 
mon sense be satisfied that the authority is divine, it knows that 
the mystery must be divine; for just as it lies within the com- 
pass of common sense to appreciate the credentials of a divine 
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messenger, so it does vor lie within the compass of common sense 
to judge God as to the measure of revelation. The same re. 
marks might be made as to the mystery of the Incarnation, as 
to every Catholic mystery of the faith; that they cannot contra. 
dict common sense, because they contradict nothing that is known, 
They are divine truths, not human truths; mot “known,” in 
natural sense, but revealed. Now, the sceptics—witness the phi- 
losopher, Mr. Spencer—will not allow Almighty God to reveal 
‘anything, to teach anything, which ¢hey cannot justily by their 
own reason. Hence they are supremely unphilosophical. They 
argue—all unconscious of the absurdity—that the Infinite must 
be judged by the finite; that every dogma must be paralleled to 
private judgment; that,even a miracle, though it be worked by 
Almighty God, cannot be true because they “do not see why.” 
Yet, since they confess themselves incapable of comprehending 
the first principles on which even the natural life must proceed, 
how can they be judges of such correlative incidents as “ fall in” 
with the whole scheme of the divine Mind? Take that “ small” 
objection of Mr. Spencer’s to which we have already referred 
(an objection which has been made by every shallow-pated sceptic 
who ever uplifted his own reason against God), that ‘ the Inno- 
cent could not be made to suffer for the guilty.”” Who told the 
sceptics that the divine wisdom and the divine charity, together 
with the divine, infinite holiness, could not, and should not, and 
did not approve and, so to speak, necessitate such sacrifice? 
What do the sceptics know of the infinite comprehension of all 
the perfections of all truths of al! eternity, or of the infinite 
hatred of God for the minutest imperfection, or of his estimate of 
relative values or costs? What can the creature know of the 
“ conditions ” of Infinite Holiness (ut more humano /oguar) in their 
relations to the responsible creature? Or how can the creature 
use his limited reason to measure the reasonableness of his Crea- 
tor, or apply his two-foot rule to gauge the immensity of even 
one of the yearnings of the Infinite? Reason becomes childish, a 
mere babbling of vanity, when it says it will not accept a divine 
fact because God estimates everything in his own way. Yet the 
sceptics always chatter about the yearnings of the Infinite God, 
as if they were his creator, not he theirs ; and affect to teach him 
how he should act or should not act, according to their standard 
of “the perfect way.” Hence their intolerable vulgarity. It 
may be indecent even to allude to a well-known American 
sceptic whose penny pamphlets now lie on London book-stalls 
and are bought by boys and girls with their Saturday money, 
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and who, with a brave dash of insolence, talks of the ways of 
Almighty God in the same spirit as he would talk of a vulgar 
stock-broker. To common sense the tone and temper of all such 
writers is quite sufficient demonstration of their character. 
There is, no doubt, such a thing as a modest scepticism, which 
struggles to believe and which will: be rewarded; but the mo- 
ment a man flings over all modesty, and sets himself to rave 
against religion, he shows that he hates truth and adores himself, 
and must be set down as a vulgarian gone mad. A man who 
loves truth will be, above all things, most discreet in never scan- 
dalizing the young or the unwary ; a certain tenderness of dispo- 
sition being an invariable characteristic of every one who loves 
truth for truth’s sake. 

Reason, in its first attitude towards truth—and therefore to- 
wards the whole of revelation—has to be assisted by those 
deeper yearnings of the soul which are beyond language be- 
cause they are beyond reason. The yearnings of the inmost na- 
ture—or, spiritually speaking, the soul—are every whit as purely 
“rational” or ‘“reasonable”’ as are the legitimate exercises of 
common sense. What is common sense but the aggregate 
operation of the aggregate experiences of the whole mind; a 
sort of combined force of all we know, all we apprehend, with- 
out process, mathematical or logical? And since the mind is 
made up quite as much of desires, of feelings, of affections, of 
instincts, as it is made up of logical processes or Q.E.D.’s, it fol- 
lows that common sense will act on a total, not on a fragmentary, 
experience. The affectation of the sceptics is to separate pure 
reason from all the yearnings, all the instincts of the human 
mind; just as it is also its affectation to ignore all such facts as 
come under the title supernatural, Yet the supernatural, like 
the natural, has its laws; or, to express the truth better, its har- 
monies. Now, scepticism does not look for the harmonies of 
revelation, which are in themselves a sublime testimony to its 
truth; but shuts its eyes wilfully to the fact of such harmonies, 
and asks for evidence which would contradict unities. Thus 
scepticism cannot see that the evidence for the Resurrection is 
in perfect harmony with all the spirit of our Lord's life—so per- 
fectly in harmony that the introduction of other evidence would 
be absolutely fatal to the unities. “And the destruction of unities, 
of the perfect harmony of characteristics, would be the de- 
struction of the (apparent) divinity of the New Testament. 
Briefly, let us notice this general. attitude of the sceptic-mind 
towards the whole narrative of the New Testament, as.a. proof 
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that it is the sceptic’s fault, not the fault of the New Testament, 
that the “evidences ” are assumed to be insufficient. 

The criticism of the sceptics is “color-blind.” It estimates 
the whole spirit and “animus” of the gospels as it would esti. 
mate a “case” that was tried in a court of justice, where wit. 
nesses are examined and cross-examined. Hence the philosophy 
of Christianity, which is one perfect harmony, reaching back to 
the Garden of Eden and reaching forward to the crowning of 
the redeemed, is, to the sceptics, an unknown “ science,” of which 
(as in the case of Mr. Herbert Spencer) not even the elements 
have been apprehended. Yet the New Testament is, zn itself, 
its own complete vindication to any one who studies it with 
common sense. 

For the characteristics of the four gospels, taken as “ literary 
fragments,” afd without considering any correlative testimony, 
are such as place them outside, infinitely above, every record 
which has ever been made in this world of events. They pro- 
pose to treat of certain facts largely witnessed, the great ma 
jority of those facts being supernatural; and they do so ina 
spirit, with a candor, with a simplicity, which show that false. 
hood is a moral impossibility. Not only is there no excitement, 
no enthusiasm, no attempt either to enlarge or to keep back, 
but there is a holy heedlessness—if we may use such an expres. 
sion—as to what the reader may care to think or not to think. 
There are different accounts in the four records of the same 
events, written by intimate friends and brother-witnesses, with 
—as we should say in regard to records of ordinary events—a 
sort of innocent and, as it were, childlike indifference as to the 
“impressions” which such statements might produce. Now, im 
posture is always marked by painful effort ; conspiracy is always 
spoiled by its exactness; even enthusiasm, when it springs from 
“pious delusion,” glows too much and then shows reaction. 
But what hint is there of imposture, conspiracy, enthusiasm, in 
any one of the thousand fragments of the gospels? or who ever 
detected any “reaction,” or suffered in himself any reaction, 
after reading the four gospels a hundred times? The gospels 
seem more still, more eternal in their repose every time we read 
them “right through.” No criticism can penetrate that divine 
armor of serenity which shields the gospels from rude attack, 
rude inquiry. Asan artless and perfectly holy enumeration o 
some of the events which took place in a Perfect Life, the 
gospels are convincing to common sense of their genuineness of 
both sight ‘and faith; while the perfect harmony of their spirit, 
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of their “inmost soul,” or divine peace—shunning all worldly 
testimony or approval—marks them off as alone in all literature. 

Thus far we have noticed certain aspects of certain relations 
of common sense to the whole spirit of revelation. If we were 
to go on to speak of “ common sense versus scepticism” in re- 
gard to our experiences of divine Providence, in the working in, 
and with, and through the human life, we should find that com- 
mon sense can find more than sufficient answers to the objections 
of the most plausible of the sceptics. 





ETIENNE BRULE. 


IT was the month of April, 1609, and around the great coun- 
cil-fire of the Five Nations, which had been for generations in tke 
special keeping of the Onondagas, sat eighty sachems solemnly 
debating a momentous question. The council had been sum- 
moned at the request of Yonondio, a venerable chief, whose 
head was whitened by the frost of ninety winters; and among 
the tribes who composed this formidable confederacy no warrior 
had ever excelled him in wisdom and prowess. But his words 
on the present occasion had awakened only astonishment and 
scorn, “We are five powerful tribes,” he had spoken: “‘ we 
are Mohawks, Onondagas, Cayugas, Oneidas, and Senecas, bound 
together as one tribe and called Iroquois. Our sway extends | 
from the Great Lakes to the sea, and as far towards the setting 
sun as the Father of Waters. But we are: not content; we are 
for ever making war on the Hurons, who are our kindred by 
race and tongue. O my brethren, this is not wise. I have had 
a dream, my brethren, in which I saw men of another race— 
men with pale faces—invading our hunting-grounds. They were 
armed with thunderbolts, and one of their canoes was larger 
than all our canoes put together. I now say to you, may the 
rain of Heaven wash away all hatred between Iroquois and 
Hurons, and may we smoke together in peace. Let us forma 
league against the pale-faces. Do this before it is too late. Yo- 
nondio has spoken. Who will answer him?” Two or three 
ventured to agree with the old man; but no one opposed him 
with so much effect as Nachusa, a young sachem of the Oneidas, 
wlié reminded them of the many lroquois scalps which hung in 
Huron lodges. “And, moreover,” he said, “’tis rumored that 
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great chief among the pale-faces, named Champlain, has won the 
Hurons to his side. They have promised to lend jhim their 
tomahawks against us. Only a warrior who has turned squaw 
could propose peace with the Hurons.” Here the grave coun. 
' tenances of the audience relaxed into a smile, and wogd passed 
from mouth to mouth, “ Yonondio has become a squawj” 

That evening Nachusa was strolling along the: bank of the 
beautiful Onondaga River, thinking over what had been said in 
the council, and he half-regretted the scornful words which he 
had used against Yonondio, who no doubt was in his second 
childhood ; and at this very moment Nachusa could hear voices 
jeering and calling him a squaw. “ Poor Yonondio!” he mur. 
mured. ‘“ Yonder he is, talking with his granddaughter Oreola. 
I do believe she is the only person who is not flinging scoffs at 
him.” 

The young woman of whom Nachusa spoke had received 
during the past winter a good many presents from him, and 
Oreola knew that he ranked as the bravest brave among the 
Oneidas: no warrior in his tribe could boast of so many Huron 
scalps, and in her heart was a very tender spot for Nachusa. 
But she at the same time dearly loved her grandfather, whom she 
was now doing her best to console. “Only for you,” she said, 
“‘my father would not have been what he was. Who could 
count the Huron scalps in my father’s wigwam?_ And if I am 
strong and tall and handsome, ’tis because I am the grandchild 
of Yonondio.” ‘You are very good,” replied Yonondio. ‘ You 
_ are sacrificing much on account of me. But look, Oreola. Un- 
less my dim eyes deceive me I see Nachusa watching us. He 
loves you. He wishes that I were out of the way.” 

“T hope you may long be spared to me,” said Oreola. 
“ Alas! what good can I do now? I ama withered tree,” con- 
tinued Yonondio, clapping his hands to his ears, for he again 
heard voices calling him a squaw; and he murmured: “ Let me 
wander off into the forest. It is time for Yonondio to die.” 

“No, no! Do not die,” said Oreola. 

“ Well, were I not so old,” added her grandfather presently, 
“T should turn my steps northward to the country of the 
Hurons, and I should seek Garangula, a noted sachem, who is 
almost as old as myself, and I should tell him of my dream about 
the pale-faces. Perhaps Garangula might send a messenger to 
our council-fire bearing a message of peace; and then perhaps 
Hurons and Iroquois might be wise enough to unite against*the 
strange race that has come from the mysterious land beyond the 
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rising sun.” ‘‘ Well, grandfather,” spoke Oreola, “I believe that 
the words you uttered in the council were words of wisdom. 
The red men had better smoke the pipe of peace together. And 
now, old as you are, you are not too old to undertake such a 
journey as you speak of to the Huron nation. I will accom- 
pany you.” 

“You inspire me; I will go,” exclaimed Yonondio after re- 
flecting a moment. Here he again clapped his hands to his ears, 
for a band of children passing by were calling out, “‘ Ha! ha! 
Look at the old man who has turned squaw!” It did not take 
Nachusa more than a couple of minutes to hasten to the rescue, 
and one of the mocking brats, whom he caught, he rapped severe- 
ly on the head with his knuckles, which were like iron, till the 
youngster howled. But in the meanwhile Yonondio had turned 
away and placed a thicket of hazel-bushes between himself afid 
the scoffers. 

Oreola, however, lingered behind in hopes that Nachusa 
might address her; and he did. ‘ You are displeased with me, 
dear Oreola,” he began the moment he looked into her sad, re- 
proachful face. “Iam. You have set all the curs in town yelp- 
ing at my grandfather,” she replied. ‘ Well, Yonondio is no 
doubt in his second childhood,” continued Nachusa; “ other- 
wise he would not have spoken what he did to-day in the council. 
And it was wrong in me to hold him up to ridicule; Nachusa 
is sorry for what he did.” “Soam I sorry,” murmured Oreola, 
letting him steal her hand. “ But say not that my grandfather is 
in his dotage because he told the council of his portentous 
dream; dreams are sent to us from the spirit-land, and his was 
meant to warn us against the pale-faces, who, unless we listen to 
Yonondio’s dream and unite against them, may in time conquer 
both Hurons and Iroquois.” ‘“ Who has the power to effect 
such a union with our deadliest foes?” asked Nachusa, smiling. 

“Could my grandfather end his days better than by striving 
to bring it about?” answered Oreola. “Ah! I understand,” 
exclaimed Nachusa after a moment’s pause. “ But is not Yo- 
nondio too old to travel to the country where the Hurons dwell? 
Would he not perish by the way?” “Not if I went with him,” 
answered Oreola. “I should carry the pounded corn and the 
smoked fish; I should build a little wigwam for him every night, 
and before the dogwood blossoms were out we should reach 
there.” ‘Well, you do not astonish me,” observed Nachusa in 
a tone of admiration. “In your veins flows the bravest blood 
among the Onondagas. No difficulties, no dangers would dis- 
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hearten Oreola. But, dear Oreola, be not so foolhardy. I 
should never see you again: if you escaped the demons of the 
forest your beautiful scalp would adorn the lodge of some vile 
Huron.” 

“My beautiful scalp!’ ejaculated Oreola, tossing her long 
raven hair to the breeze. 

“ And if they took your scalp, what would Nachusa do?” he 
added mournfully. 

“Make gilts to some other maiden,” replied Oreola. ‘“ Be- 
sides, my grandfather is a coward, you know; and you would not 
wish to woo the grandchild of a coward?” 

“O Oreola! ’tis cruel to be always reminding me of my 
thoughtless speech of to-day. I did not mean to say that Yonon- 
dio was not brave.” ‘ Well, now I must leave you,” said Oreola. 
“| hear Yonondio calling me.” But ere she turned away the 
young chief pressed his lips to her cheek; then he watched her 
as she walked to the other ‘side of the hazel copse, murmuring 
to himself: ‘“ She is the tallest maiden in her tribe. And what a 
light step she has!—it would scarcely crush a violet. And what 
a noble heart beats in Oreola’s breast!” 

Early the following morning Yonondioand his granddaughter 
turned their backs on the fortifed town of the Onondagas; the 
sun had not yet risen when they set out on their quixotic journey 
to the. Hurons, and the old man said to Oreola: “1 shall not 
come to the Hurons bearing any message of peace from our 
council lodge, and, seeing two Iroquois completely in their 
power, they may not be able to resist taking our scalps. Are 
you afraid?” On which Oreola replied: “Although it may 
require a whole’ moon to reach the Huron country, I go with 
a glad heart, for I know that. I am doing my duty. I am 
not afraid.” As the maiden spoke she was bending under 
a pretty heavy load—a big bag full of cornmeal and fish, and 
another bag filled with tobacco and a deerskin blanket. Yonon- 
dio, being a man, would have carried nothing except his wez- 
pons and his wampum-belt even had he been in the prime of 
life. When they got to the edge of the forest they were over- 
taken by Nachusa. “Are you really in earnest?” spoke the 
young Oneida chief, addressing Oreola. “Are you going to 
offer friendship to our bitterest enemies? What would your 
father say to this, could he return from the land of spirits?” 

“T am doing what my father’s father wishes me to do,” an- 
swered Oreola, looking up with difficulty. ‘“ And I beg you to 
leave me to myself; your presence gives me pain.” 
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“Indeed! Are you happier without me?” asked Nachusa. 
For a moment Oreola did not answer; she was overcome with 
emotion. “No,” she said presently. “But you and I may 
never meet again, and it is a great trial for me to bid you good- 
by. Let us say good-by at once. Let us have the parting over.” 
“Well, ere we speak the last words I must ask Yonondio to for- 
give me,” continued Nachusa. “ No,” spoke the old chief, wav- 
ing him back. “There is no forgiveness in my heart for him 
who has brought mockery on my gray hairs.” “’Tis not so with 
you,.is it?” said Nachusa, laying his hand on Oreola’s arm. 

“T forgive you,” murmured ,Oreola. “But now—now—” 
Here her voice broke down; and after whispering in her ear a 
passionate farewell, Nachusa turned away, vowing awful -ven- 
geance on the Hurons if they touched a hair of her head, and 
saying: “Oh! why did not old Yonondio die before he got into 
his second childhood ?”’ 

“I have learnt that the Huron chief, Garangula, whom I am 
going to seek, is not at his home on Lake Huron,” spoke Yonon- 
dio after they had trudged a couple of miles in silence. ‘“ He is 
fishing on the stream which the pale-faces have named the river 
Richelieu. Thither we must direct our course.” ‘“ Be the 
journey ever so long, I will accompany you,” returned Oreola, 
staggering under her load; “and had you breathed to Nachusa 
even one mild word I do believe he would have come with us.” 
“What! would you have had him come with us?” exclaimed 
Yonondio, his deep-sunken eyes darting flashes of anger as he 
spoke. Oreola did not venture to reply, but inwardly mur- 
muréd : “ Nachusa is the bravest brave among the Oneidas, and 
lam proud that he loves me.” 

“ Yes,” added Yonondio presently, with a grim smile, “I will 
forgive Nachusa. I will forgive Nachusa when the sun stands 
still in the heavens. Not till then.” At this Oreola fetched a 
deep sigh, then leaned against a tree to rest herselt. But her 
grandfather bade her not to lose any time. ‘ Walk on,” he said. 
“Night is the time to rest. ‘Tis not yet night.” Then on the 
poor girl trudged, following close at the old man’s heels, who, 
without any compass to guide him, was making as straight as a 
crow might fly for the far-off river which empties into the St. 
Lawrence. 

A whole moon they travelled, fording many a swollen stream, © 
crossing many a marsh and mountain; Oreola never complain- 
ing, albeit she was not so strong as when she had set out, for she 
ate as little as possible in order that her grandfather might have 
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enough. But one day Yonondio fell and hurt his knee. It was 
a serious hurt, for he was not able to walk; and when three days 
had elapsed and he was still unable to proceed, Oreola grew un- 
easy, for there was not much corn left in the bag, and there were 
no blueberries to be found at this early season. “Oh! if Na- 
chusa had only come with us,” she often sighed, “he would have 
got us enough to eat.” 

Finally, when they had remained in the same spot a week, 
Oreola, leaving Yonondio in the little wigwam made of ever- 
green boughs, hard by a spring of water, took his bow and 
arrows and went forth in quest of game. 

She had not gone more than a quarter of a mile through the 
dense forest when her ear was startled by the sound of a human 
voice. She instantly paused and listened with beating heart, for 
the words which were uttered were words she could not under- 
stand. Presently stealing forward very cautiously, Oreola dis- 
covered a man whose face seemed well-nigh as white as snow. 
He was kneeling at the foot of a tree; his hands were clasped ; 
his eyes were turned upward. What was he gazing on so in- 
tently? Was he striving to catch a glimpse of the blue sky, 
which was scarcely visible through the shadowy pines and hem- 
locks ? 

Oreola’s first impulse now was to flee, for she had never seen 
a human being of this color before ; doubtless he was one of the 
pale-faces whom she had heard her grandfather tell of, whose 
weapons made such a fearful report and who were in league with 
the Hurons against her own nation. But curiosity proved 
stronger than fear, and Oreola stood still and strained her vision 
to discover who it was that the pale-face was addressing among 
the branches overhead. But she could perceive nothing larger 
than a woodpecker, which presently flew away as if scared by 
the voice. 

At length Oreola deemed it wise to retreat, which she did, 
bending low in hopes that the stranger would not see her. But 
Etienne Brulé was-a noted coureur des bois; no white man in 
New France had so keen an ear, so quick an eye; and in a 
moment, rising to his feet, he was in hot pursuit of the fugitive. 
At the same time, using the Huron-Iroquois tongue, he called on 
her in imploring accents to halt. But, fast as Brulé ran, it would 
have been impossible to have overtaken the nimble-footed Oreola 
had he not bethought him of discharging his arquebuse. The 
instant its deafening report echoed through the forest Oreola 
dropped to the earth in a paroxysm of terror; and when pre- 
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sently Brulé reached her she was lying with her face buried 
among the dead leaves, and when he begged her to get up she 
did nothing but moan and tremble. 

“Fear me not,” spoke Brulé. “ Skilful as 1 am in threading 
my way through the woods, I confess now that I am lost; and I 
was praying God to show me which direction to take, when lo! 
you appeared.” Still Oreola durst not look up. Nor was it 
until Brulé had stroked her arm and most solemnly promised not 
to harm her that she ventured to rise. ‘You are a mighty 
wizard: you shoot thunderbolts. I pray you to have mercy on 
me,” she said with downcast eyes. ‘‘ Thunderbolts!” exclaimed 
Brulé, laughing merrily. Then taking her hand, he placed it on 
the arquebuse. But Oreola shrank back and averted her face. 
“ Well, now, maiden,” he continued, “listen quietly and I will 
explain how I am here. Myself and another pale-face—but one 
who is much greater than | am; he is a chief among the pale- 
faces—left the St. Lawrence River half a moon ago to try and 
find a beautiful lake which the Hurons have told us is hidden 
somewhere in this region.” At the word “ Hurons” Oreola 
began to tremble anew. 

“What is the matter? Do I frighten you?” said Brulé. 
“Are we likely to meet any Hurons?” inquired Oreola, 

“I think not. But if we were to meet a thousand no ill 
would befall you.” : 

“You look brave,” continued Oreola. “But you could not 
protect me. An Iroquois scalp is too precious to a Huron.” 

“ You are, then, an [roquois!” exclaimed Brulé, gazing on her 
with greater interest than before. ‘“ Well, I repeat, have no fear. 
My chief is a powerful man among the Hurons; they all obey 
Champlain.” “Champlain? Oh! I have heard of him,” said 
Oreola. 

“ Well, day before yesterday I got separated from him,” went 
on Brulé. “But you will help me to find his tracks, will you 
not? And then great shall be your reward.” 

“T will do my best,” answered Oreola. “ But if you and 
your chief are lost, my grandfather and I are almost starving; 
I must first bring my grandfather some food.” “ Well, see you 
not this hare tied to my girdle?” spoke Brulé. “I give it to 
you.” Oreola was deeply moved by his generosity ; she smiled 
and clapped her hands, then made him a sign to follow her. 

“What a pity she is a heathen!” murmured Brulé, as he 
went along. ‘“ How I wish one of our Franciscan Fathers were 
here to instruct her in the faith! 
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He had seen a good many Indian women since he had come 
to New France, but this Iroquois maiden surpassed them all. 
Oreola was nearly as tall as himself and as straight as an arrow. 
Among the high-born damsels at the court of France none could 
have boasted more beautifully-shaped hands and feet; and the 
mantle of otter-skin which she had somewhat carelessly flung 
about her revealed the perfect form ofa child of nature; and at 
the same time Oreola was so strong and agile.” “She is as fleet 
as a deer,” said the enthusiastic Brulé. ‘“ And so graceful! Oh! 
what a pity that she is a heathen.” For, like his master, Samuel 
de Champlain, Brulé was a fervent Catholic and always anxious 
to see the poor red men become Christians. 

Lame as the old chief was, he managed to stand up and 
clutch his tomahawk when he perceived Brulé advancing toward 
him. Then upon Oreola he cast a stern, questioning look. 
“Grandfather, lay aside your hatchet,” spoke the latter. ‘“ Here 
is a fat hare which this pale-face has given me; and albeit the 
mysterious weapon that he uses makes a noise like thunder, he 
has thus far done me no injury.” ‘“ Has Oreola forgotten the 
ominous dream which came to me not long ago from the spirit- 
land?” asked Yonondio reproachfully. “Is not this stranger one 
of the race against whom that dream gave me warning?” 
Oreola did not answer, but motioned Brulé to withdraw a few 
steps; after which, picking up two dry sticks, she began rubbing 
them briskly together so as to kindle a fire, when Yonondio, who 
was too hungry to wait, seized the hare, and, without offering her 
ever so small a morsel, ravenously devoured. the whole of it 
except the skin. Oreola, of course, did not murmur at this, but 
presently turned and said something to Brulé, who immediately 
shouldered his arquebuse. ‘ Whither are you going?”’ exclaim- 
ed Yonondio. 

“T shail not be long absent,” answered Oreola, without stop- 
ping. ‘Come back and give me another hare,” cried the old 
man. But Oreola, who seemed to have quite gotten over her 
awe of Brulé, did not obey, and he was left muttering to himself: 
“In my gray hairs I behold marvellous things; nothing now is 
too strange to come to pass.” 

“ You are not afraid to trust yourself with me?” spoke Brulé, 
after a short silence. 

“Something in your countenance bids me not to fear,” re- 
plied Oreola, who greatly admired his long, black beard, and was 
wondering how Nachusa would look with one. 

At these friendly words Brulé took her hand, and, as she did 
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not withdraw it from his clasp, they continued their way hand- 
in-hand until they could no longer hear Yonondio’s voice calling 
Oreola back. But Oreola, after they had gone about half a mile, 
ceased to admire his beautiful beard ; her eyes were following an 
invisible trail upon the leaves and moss. At least it was invisi- 
ble to Brulé, experienced wooasman though he was. By and by 
Oreola said: “We shall see your chief before long. Look!” 
And she pointed to the ground. Still Brulé could distinguish no 
sign of footprints ; and even when she stooped and put her finger 
on the very spot where Champlain had trodden only an hour 
before, he still could perceive nothing. 

“What will you give me when I find your great chief?” she 
asked, while he was praising her keen vision, which so far sur- 
passed his own. ‘ This,” he answered, showing her a small 
ivory crucifix which he always carried about with him. And 
now Brulé went on to explain what the crucifix represented, and | 
Oreola lent an attentive ear, while her eyes continued to be 
riveted on the ground before her. “I shall-repeat what you 
have told me to Nachusa,” she said at length, after Brulé had 
spoken about our Saviour: how he had appeared on earth as a 
poor little child and finally been put to death upon the cross. 
““Nachusa! Is that the name of your grandfather?” inquired 
Brulé. 

“Oh! no. Nachusa is quite a young sachem. Yet he has 
taken many scalps. There is nobody like Nachusa,” she an- 
swered. Here a. cloud came over Brulé’s sunburnt visage. 
“But now do go on and tell me more about Jesus, the Son of the 
great Manitou,” she said. “’Tis such a wonderful story! I will 
repeat it all to Nachusa.” Bruié was about to go on when sud- 
denly Oreola paused and raised her hand to her ear in the atti- 
tude of listening. ‘“ We have almost reached your lost chief,” 
she said in an undertone. At this moment a voice cried out: 
“ Brulé! Dear Brulé! God be thanked we are together once 
more.” And lo! scarcely forty steps away, and separated from 
them by a fallen tree, was the lost explorer. In another moment 
Brulé and Champlain were clasped in each other’s arms; then, 
kneeling down, they offered up a fervent prayer of thanksgiving. 
“Well, we shall be careful not to lose our pocket-compass 
again,” spoke Brulé when they had risen to their feet. “ And, 
master, I never should have found you except for this young 
woman.” Here he turned to Oreola. “Indeed!” exclaimed 
Champlain. “She is an Iroquois,” added Brulé. “What! an 
Iroquois?” And Champlain gazed curiously upon Oreola, who 
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was the first of this formidable tribe that he had ever seen. 
Then, in a tone of admiration, “ Why, she might be taken for 
Diana,” he said—“ Diana with her bow and arrows.” 

«She has besides her beauty some very good qualities,” pur- 
sued Brulé. “She is devoted to her aged grandfather, and to 
please him she has walked many a league on starving rations ; 
and I do believe that if Oreola became a Christian she would 
make an excellent one.” 

“Since she put you on my trail so easily,” said Champlain, 
“might she not help me to discover the lake which I am in 
search of?” “I shall ask her,” said Brulé. But Oreola beg- 
ged to be allowed to go back to her grandfather; and to his 
wigwam she accordingly retraced her steps, accompanied by 
Champlain and Brulé. 

“This young woman,” spoke the former, whose zeal for re- 
ligion equalled his passion for discovery, “ must not part from us 
without being baptized.” “I have already told her about our 
Saviour,” answered Brulé, “and she listened to me with great 
interest.” 

“ And you gave her the crucifix which she has about her neck, 
did you not?” 

“ Yes; and were she only a Christian, and—and would consent 
to live at Quebec, I—” “Bah! bah!” interrupted Champlain ; 
‘‘ when Oreola is baptized let her go back to her own nation. 
There are a good many Catholic Hurons, but not one Iroquois 
has yet entered the fold.” At this Brulé heaved a sigh and 
looked at Oreola, who turned her big, black eyes on him and 
wondered what he was thinking about. ‘“ So handsome a maid- 
en,” continued Champlain, “must needs have many admirers; 
and by exerting her influence over them she would be of great 
use to Father du Plessis, who is most anxious to visit the Iro- 
quois nation.” 

Having rejoined Yonondio, Oreola could not be persuaded to 
leave him again for almost a week, and the old chief, who was 
still unable to walk, was at first exceedingly sullen. But Brulé, 
who brought him hares and partridges, and made him a present 
of a small knife, finally won his way into his heart, and one day 
Yonondio asked him how he would like to be adopted by the 
lroquois. “ You would become a potent medicine-man among 
us,” he said, “for you would teach us how to shoot thunder- 
bolts.” Here he touched Brulé’s arquebuse. “ And I would 
tell Oreola that she must be your squaw: Oreola is very 
obedient.” ‘‘ You tempt me strongly,” answered Brulé in a 
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half-whisper. “But my master would not let me leave him. 
But might you not come and live at Quebec? There I would 
give Oreola more beads than she could count and make her 
very happy.” ‘Quebec! Oh! no,” answered Yonondio. ‘“ My 
days are nearly ended; I must not die among pale-faces. But 
if you love Oreola—and I suspect you do—become an Iro- 
quois; teach us how to shoot thunderbolts; and. in the five 
nations of our confederacy no medicine-man would be equal to 
you in power.” Here Brulé shook his head and left him to join 
Oreola, who was seated on a rock mending her grandfather's 
moccasins, while Champlain sat near by instructing her in the 
faith. She no sooner saw Brulé place himself opposite to her 
than she made the sign of the cross, which delighted him be- 
yond measure, and the rugged pioneer went so far in his ex- 
pression of delight that Champlain said: “ Brulé! Brulé! If 
you are in quest of a wife why not go back to Normandy for 
one?” ‘ Well, our Norman girls are beautiful, but I never saw 
an Oreola among them,” replied Brulé, his brown face turning 
red. “Bah! You speak thus because you happened to meet 
her in the forest. And it was so romantic to meet Oreola all 
alone among the solemn trees, was it not?” “ Well, you know, 
master, how fond I am of roaming through the wilderness,” an- 
swered Brulé. “ Civilization has lost its charm for me; I am 
happier in a wigwam than in a house; and where could | find 
one better fitted to be my companion in my wild and lonely 
journeys than Oreola? Why, did you not say yourself that she 
looked like the goddess Diana?” At this speech Champlain 
burst into a hearty laugh, which astonished Oreola, who did not 
understand what they were saying in French. ‘“ What will you 
give me,” she said presently, “if I go with your chief and show 
him the lake which he has come so far to seek?” ‘I will give 
you almost anything you ask for,” replied Brulé; “ for there is 
nothing too good for Oreola.” “ Well, promise me this—I do 
not fear it any more. Give me this.’” Here she touched the 
arquebuse with the tip of her finger. ‘“ But you are a woman. 
'Twould be of no use to you,” said Brulé, who wished that 
Champlain were not sitting so near and listening. 

“But Nachusa would be so pleased to have it,” continued 
Oreola. “ And all my tribe would say, * Look at Nachusa, who 
fights with thunderbolts.’ ”’ 

“ You asked me yesterday for this,” said poor Brulé, holding 
up a small mirror and at the same time heaving a sigh, for it 
pained him to hear her mention Nachusa. “I did not give it to 
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you yesterday, but now I do. Is not Oreola satisfied? Will she 
not consent to go with my chief and find the lake?” 

“What! Do you give me the mirror even before I go?” ex- 
claimed Oreola, seizing it with surprise and delight. “Oh! you 
are indeed very, very good.” And now for several minutes 
Orcola did nothing but look at herself in the glass. Then-she 
rose and said: “I am willing to be your master’s guide. But be- 
fore | depart I shall say a prayer.” With this Oreola said aloud 
a Hail Mary which Brulé himself had taught her; and when she 
had finished the prayer Brulé exclaimed in French: “ It was cer- 
tainly God who sent Oreola to us in order that we might make 
her a Christian. But, alas! in a few days she will be gone and 
I shall never see her again.” 

“{ will baptize her before she bids you farewell,” put in 
Champlain.. “ And after that, Brulé, you must be a sensible fel- 
low and forget all about Oreola. She is a redskin; let her go 
back and become the squaw of this Nachusa of whom she speaks. 
And if Father du Plessis, or some of the other Franciscans, es- 
tablish a mission among the Iroquois, Oreola’s husband will no 
doubt prove exceedingly useful.” 

“ Well, if Oreola gets baptized, if she declares herself a Chris- 
tian, I—1—”’ 


“Sh-h! Don’t utter any more nonsense,” interposed Cham-: 


plain warmly. ‘“ And if the young woman has consented to 
guide me to the lake, let her do so without any further delay.” 

“T wish 1 were going with you,” sighed Brulé. “No. You 
must stay here and take care of the old man. Oreola does not 
wish him to be left all alone.” Here be it said that Oreola her- 
self had known nothing about the lake in question until her 
grandfather had told her that morning where it lay; and now, 
after Brulé had whispered a few words in her ear, she motioned 
to Champlain to follow her, and in afew minutes he and she 
were lost to view among the trees. 

As they went along Champlain told her of our Saviour’s 
coming on earth and of his ignominious death on the cross. She 
had already heard it all from Brulé’s lips, but was glad to hear it 
anew; and Champlain was still speaking about Jesus Christ, when 
lo! the gloomy forest came to an end and they found themselves 
on the summit of a high bluff, while before them lay the wilder- 
ness sea, its rippling waters gleaming in the sunshine, and Cham- 
plain’s vision, good as it was, was not able to discern the far end 
of the lake. 


After he had silently admired the scene a moment he went . 
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down to the water’s edge, and there Oreola was baptized. She 
seemed to be filled with joy at receiving the sacrament, and 
presently in earnest accents she said: “QO great chief of the 
pale-faces! you tell me that Jesus came down from heaven to 
teach men how to be good and to love one another. Why, then, 
will you not persuade the Hurons to love the Iroquois? My 
grandfather says that you are forming a league with them 
against my nation. I can hardly believe it after listening to the 
words you have spoken.” When Oreola paused Champlain’s 
eyes fell to the ground, and for several minutes he appeared to be 
meditating deeply. To extend the power of France, as well as 
to spread the holy Catholic faith, were the golden objects which 
Champlain kept ever in view; and in order to accomplish them 
he had deemed it wise to court the favor of the Hurons, who 
seemed well disposed toward the Franciscan missionaries, and 
who might aid him in conquering the powerful Iroquois, whose 
sway extended over the fairest portion of the land. But was 
this policy the best? If his trusty scout and hunter, Etienne 
Brulé, really wished to marry Oreola, might not such a union 
with a maiden of the Five Nations be turned to good account ? 
Might it not bring about a friendly league between Hurons, 
Iroquois, and pale-faces, which in the end would be for the 
greater glory of France and religion? These questions Cham- 
plain was asking himself, and, after he and Oreola had erected a 
cedar cross on the spot where they had caught the first view of 
the lake, he said to her: “Oreola, my friend Brulé has a heart 
burning with love for you; he has already made you a few 
gifts; he would be happy to have you dwell in his wigwam as 
his spouse. Oreola, if you consent the gifts which Brulé has 
made you will be trifling compared with my gifts. No young 
squaw among the I[roquois will be a quarter so rich as Brulé’s 
wife. Take him to your country; adopt him; make him an 
Iroquois chief. Being now a Christian yourself, you and he will 


‘be happy together; and when Father du Plessis comes among 


you to preach the Gospel you will be there to give him welcome. 
What does Oreola answer to that ?” 

“ Well, I sincerely wish that all the red men and all the pale- 
faces might abide in friendship together,” replied Oreola. “ Yes, 
send Father du Plessis to my nation, and I will do my utmost to 
protect him and make him happy. I hope that he will baptize 
my dear Nachusa, for I must tell you that my heart and Nachu- 
sa's heart are bound together as one.” 

Touched by Oreola’s words, Champlain did not press the 
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subject any further. And now in silence they took their way 
back to Brulé and Yonondio. They had gone about three-quar- 
ters of the distance when they heard the report of a gun. In 
less than a minute it was followed by war-whoops, which caused 
them to quicken their steps, and Oreola became at once a prey 
to terrible fears; for if these war-cries were uttered by Huron 
throats, they portended certain death to her grandfather and 
herself. And while they were running as fast as they could, 
Oreola kept calling on Nachusa. “O my beloved, my be- 
loved!”’ she cried, “ where are you? Where is your death-deal- 
ing tomahawk?” 

It was a harrowing sight which greeted them when they 
reached the opening in the forest where Oreola had left her 
grandfather. His eyes had already been torn out, and around 
him danced a circle of Huron warriors, one of whom was flour- 
ishing aloft the old chief's gory scalp; while beside him lay poor 
Etienne Brulé, his life-blood crimsoning the brown leaves. For 
Brulé had killed a Huron in trying to defend Yonondio, and had 
afterwards been mortally wounded himself. 

But the instant Champlain appeared the dancing and howl- 
ing ceased. The Hurons revered him as a wonderful medicine- 
man, whom they durst not disobey; and the one who had shot 
Brulé immediately hid himself. ‘I am about to die; I cannot 
see you, but I know who you are,” exclaimed Yonondio, as 
Oreola flung her arms about his neck. ‘“ Oreola,’” murmured the 
dying Brulé, lifting himself on his elbow—*“ Oreola, come to 
me!” “Hark!” said the old chief. “I hear the voice of the 
brave pale-face. The whole band of Hurons were not able to 
frighten him. Oreola, go to the pale-face who defended me as if 
he had been an Iroquois.” 

The young woman turned and knelt down near Brulé, one of 
whose cold hands Champlain was wetting with tears. “Oreola,” 
spoke Brulé in a scarcely audible voice, “press to my lips the 
crucifix which I gave you and say a prayer for my soul.” 
Oreola offered up a prayer which Brulé himself had taught her, 
and while she prayed Champlain continued to weep. And well 
he might; for who would fill Etienne Brulé’s place? New 
France had no other man so skilled in woodcraft, none who had 
penetrated so far into the unknown continent as he. “Ore- 
ola, why do you mourn?” exclaimed the sightless Yonondio. 
“ Have they scalped the valiant pale-face? Oreola, why do you 


lament?” 
If Oreola answered her voice was drowned in the unearthly 
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yells which suddenly burst from every quarter of the forest ; and 
while the astounded Hurons—who knew too well what it meant 
—were lifting up their tomahawks, on rushed the Iroquois. 

But swiftly as they were bounding upon the doomed Hurons, 
Champlain’s arquebuse might have ended Nachusa’s life had not 
Oreola dashed the gun from his hands by a blow of her grand- 
father’s club. The struggle was desperate, but did not last 
many minutes, and when it ceased not one Huron remained 
alive; and Nachusa’s bloody fingers were already twined 
through Champlain’s hair. In another moment his scalp would 
have been torn from his living head had not Oreola stayed the 
uplifted arm. ‘“ Nachusa,” she cried, “if you truly love me 
spare this pale-face’s life.” “Why, what has come over Oreola? 
She does not speak like an Iroquois maiden!” answered the 
astonished Nachusa. Oreola made no response, but clung to his 
tomahawk, 

“ Well, I will grant you the boon you ask,” he said. “ But I 
cannot understand such a request. Look! A Huron arrow is 
buried in your grandsire’s heart. Does not Oreola love re- 
venge?”’ 

“The dead pale-face yonder,” replied Oreola, pointing to 
poor Brulé, “ taught me certain things which have softened my 
heart. I will repeat to you one ofthese days all the wonderful 
things he taught me. Perhaps Nachusa may then love even 
those who fight against him.” 

“Well, if the dead pale-face has been able to soften the 
heart of an Iroquois toward an enemy, I wish that he could 
arise and speak to Nachusa, for he must have been truly a 
mighty wizard,” answered the Oneida chief. “Alas! Etienne 
Brulé cannot speak any more,” continued Oreola. ‘“ But his 
heart, when it beat, did not know what fear meant; he was as 
daring as an ‘Iroquois, and got his death-wound defending my 
old grandfather. If Yonondio could speak he would tell you so.’ 
“T do not doubt Oreola’s word,” answered Nachusa. ‘“ And had 
this pale-face lived we should have adopted him. He certainly 
has the mien of a warrior.” Oreola now quitted Nachusa’s side 
and passed a few minutes on her knees, pressing again to Brulé’s 
lips the little crucifix. 

Then when she rejoined her lover she coaxed him to send 
Champlain two days’ journey toward the St. Lawrence River 


in the care of one of his warriors. ‘ For.the pale-face cannot 
see his way in the woods as we can,” she said. ‘ His eyes are 
not like our eyes.” “I do not believe that among all the Iro- 
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quois maidens you will find another Oreola,” interposed Cham- 
plain; “no bribes could make her unfaithful to you. O Na- 
chusa! treat her tenderly, and do not chide her when she prays 
to the one true God.” 

Nachusa responded by flinging his arms about her neck. 
“‘ The pale-face chief speaks what is true,” he said. “ There is 
only one Oreola, and I will pray to the same God that she does.” 

Within an hour the Indian guide was ready to conduct 
Champlain to a point whence he might find his way alone to 
the St. Lawrence. But ere the latter departed he insisted on 
having Brulé decently buried. Accordingly a grave was dug, 
and at its head Oreola planted a cross. Then she reminded the 
father of New France to send to her nation one of the mission- 
aries of whom he had spoken.’ “ Nachusa will make a wigwam 
for him,” she said, “ and he will teach us all to love one another.” 

“If he come alone, if he come without weapons, I will make 
a wigwam for him. I will give him corn and venison,” spoke 
Nachusa. 

“ And I shall not forget to do this very often,’’ added Oreola, 
making the sign of the cross. “And when I talk about the 
beautiful lake which we found together, I will always call it the 
fresh-water sea of Champlain.” 

With a heavy heart Champlain now turned his face north- 
ward. He never saw Oreola again. Nor did the Franciscan, 
Father du Plessis, succeed in founding a mission among the Iro- 
quois, who, as we know, a generation later utterly destroyed 
the Hurons who had become Christians. 

But Oreola to the end of her life said the prayers which 
Etienne Brulé had’ taught her. Nachusa, whose wife she be- 
came, shielded her from the ill-will of the medicine-men; and 
when at length she was laid at rest he fulfilled her dying request 
and erected a cross at the head of her lonely grave on the banks 


of the Onondaga. 
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“‘ Fungar vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere quz ferrum valet exors ipse secandi.” 
—Horack, Ars Poetica, 


“I TRIED to keep this article within the limits you men- 
tioned,” writes a valued contributor to the magazine editor, “ but 
it grew under my hand. It is quite impossible to treat the sub- 
ject adequately in shorter space.” With a sigh the editor places 
this communication on the apex of a pyramid which a grim 
curiosity has prompted him to compile. They are all letters 
from valued contributors, in which, with a difference only of 
phrase, the same announcement is made. He takes up the next 
letter—you are to fancy him at his desk going through his daily 
mail: “ Dear editor, I fear the enclosed article is too long, but I 
give you full permission to cut itdown.” (How kind! comments 
the grateful man.) “I shall also be obliged if you will trim off 
any little roughnesses in the style which your literary eye may 
detect. I wrote the article rather hastily and have not had time 
_ to revise it carefully.” The editor, being a man of unbounded 
leisure, appoints his next off-day—which he finds to be the Greek 
kalends—to be devoted to the revision omitted by this contribu- 
tor. “Sir,” a bold, precise hand portentously begins, “I was 
surprised and pained, on receiving your last number, to behold 
the manner in which my article has been disfigured—the ends 
knocked off, paragraphs, words changed, sentences inverted. I 
suppose this is what you style editorial revision —‘ improving’ 
an article. Let me tell you that had I known my contribution 
was to be subjected to such treatment to suit your Procrustean 
rules, 1 would have elected to forego the pleasure of seeing 
myself in print.” Metaphorically the editor cowers, until he 
recalls a letter in the same handwriting of some months back, in 
which the good offices of his Literary Eye were earnestly be- 
sought; so he puts the document in a drawer where it can 
exchange grievances with a whole Limbo of fellow-sufferers. A 
‘ crabbed, sprawling “fist” next assails him. With difficulty he 
spells out: “I hope you have dismissed your proof-reader. If 
not, do so, or let some other fellow read the proofs of my article. 
Last time he had nearly all the Greek accents wrong, making 
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me quote nonsense, and in the statistical table he put a figure 6 
in one place instead of ag. I wish you yourself would verify the 
references this time. I have not the books handy, but you have 
the Astor Library at your elbow. By the way, I forget whether 
that Greek line is from the Chorus of the Frogs or the Heau- 
tontimoroumenos, but you will know. Also be sure and see if 
I have got it right.” ‘“ Honored Sir,” begins the next commu- 
nication—and the editor takes a crumb of comfort from the 
reflection that this one, at least, addresses him with proper 
reverence—“ Honored sir, if the accompanying article does 
not suit you I would be obliged if you would kindly write a 
criticism of it, pointing out its weaknesses and where it might be 
improved. You might also give me an idea of the kind of arti- 
cles you like best, with full particulars as to length, style, etc., 
etc.” The flattering respectfulness of this gentleman has not 
time to work its spell before it receives a severe antidote. A 
correspondent, who abstains from using “ sir” or “ yours truly,” 
complains that he received a printed form when his article was 
returned. What particularly annoys him is the courteous phrase- 
ology in which the editor has taken pains to concoct this form 
with a view to saving the feelings of the Rejected. ‘“ Declining 
‘with thanks,’ indeed!” writes this graceless fellow. ‘“ Do you 
even read the articles you choose to vote ‘not available’? | 
regard this kind of thing as simply insulting. Do you think 
people who send you articles are fools that they cannot see 
through these attempts to cover up with printed soft-soap the 
real reasons for rejecting their work? Surely self-interest, at 
least, ought to dictate that it would be wiser to treat your 
friends with more courtesy and candor. A blunt, honest reason, 
written out and applicable to the particular case, would be more 
satisfactory than reams of your soothering, sham excuses in 
type.” By this time the “shining morning face” which the edi- 
tor buoyantly brought down-town with him has begun to give way 
to that look of yellow melancholy which his mid-day droppers-in- 
for-a-chat consider so uncomplimentary to their powers of enter- 
tainment. And he goes through his pile, which has not yet per- 
ceptibly lessened, reading fawning missives, threatening missives, 
abusive missives, plaintive missives, with a steeled heart: “ As 
my story does not seem to be dad enough to suit your magazine, 
will you please send it back?” ‘“ My humble little piece has but 
few merits to recommend it, I: know, but you will not deny it a 
place when I tell you that on my pen depends the support of a 
widowed mother and an invalid sister.” “I am cognizant of the 
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personal [thrice underscored] motives which influenced the re- 
jection of my three last MSS. [this one is from a lady, alas!], and 
I shall now consider it a duty to the public to exert all my in- 
fluence in the press and in society (and that is not so slight as you 
imagine) to discourage the circulation of your magazine.” So 
runs the daily chorus. Truly, as Mr. James Payn says in his 
charming scrap of autobiography, “until a man becomes an edi- 
tor he can never plumb the depths of literary human nature!” 
And when the editor has done with his interviews with the 
proof-readers and printers’ devils, and the contributors who commu- 
nicate in person, and when he has eaten some way into the moun- 
tains of MSS., he invites a frame of mind suitable to the compo- 
sition of amiable replies to his correspondence of the morning. 
What does it avail, this amiability, this expostulation? Positively 
not much. Like the old man of the fable, he alternately beats his 
ass, and wheedles it, and carries it on his shoulders, only to meet 
with the same result. He is misunderstood, derided, berated 
to-day the same as yesterday, to-morrow as he is to-day. 

But it is written that the worm will turn if sufficiently trod- 
den on. I believe the old man in the fable ended by dashing 
down his ass in disgust and bidding his criticisers go hang. 
Why should the magazine editor have to spend his time writing 
out replies to the same letters over and over again? It would 
be interesting to calculate how many thousand miles of the 
earth’s surface would be covered by these amiable epistles if 
they were pasted together. How many zons of precious hours 
have been given to their composition! And all for nothing! It 
is a sheer waste of amiability. Every day correspondents are 
asking for the same information, and, having got it, are disre- 
garding it in the same way, and having paid the consequences 
of the disregard, are hurling the same contumely. Why should 
this be? Has an editor no feelings? Why should he be ex- 
pected to be a moral and a physical monstrosity, a Briareus 
with a hundred hands, a Juggernaut crushing modest merit be- 
neath his wheels, a nimble Mercury and a Lady Bountiful, all 
in one? If the idea of the editor that exists in parts in the minds 
of his contributors could be gathered together and given living 
shape, Mr. P. T. Barnum would pay highly for it for his show. 
Has he no friends? Must this most misunderstood of beings go 
on suffering and misunderstood for ever? Will no generous 
party come forward and lay his case once for all before his pub- 
lic of co..tributors? ... 

Now, if the contributors would only bear properly in mind 
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that what one of those correspondents objects to is one of the 
great facts of a magazine, what an amount of trouble and disap- 
pointment would be spared all parties! A magazine is indeed 
a bed of Procrustes. It is of a fixed size; it has only so many 
pages ; it will hold only a certain quantity of matter. This is 
doubtless an imperfection in the eyes of the average contributor ; 
but it really cannot be helped. A contributor is informed, for 
instance, that there are just eight pages to spare for the article 
he proposes to write. He sends in an article of twelve pages. 
Procrustes takes his axe and off go the feet and scalp, the four 
extra pages. The victim howls, but he should have known 
what was before him. Procrustes is sorry: he has had to 
waste time and trouble. Besides, he has a heart sometimes, and 
hates to mutilate a fair form—sometimes, but not often. In this 
kind of work he is a case-hardened savage—he does it after read- 
ing his morning mail. There was an undergraduate once, of our 
acquaintance, who was the envy of all his class-fellows because 
he had the intoxicating privilege of contributing occasional 
leaders to a “ great daily.” How he used to polish those articles 
till they shone like statuettes of Parian marble! He was read- 
ing hi$ proofs in the office one evening when the editor, drop- 
ping in, said ina cruelly casual voice: “ That article of yours 
makes a column and a half, and there’s only three-quarters of a 
column open.” Pendennis looked up in dismay. “ What’s to be 
done now?” “A very simple thing,” says the savage. “ Give 
me that proof.” And with two big scrapes of his blue pencil he 
had the article hacked down to half its size. “ But it is ruined— 
mutilated—symmetry destroyed !” cries out the horrified parent. 
“My dear fellow, you would be astonished,” Procrustes says, 
whistling through the speaking-tube for the foreman—“ you 
would be astonished if you knew the number of people who will 
read that. article in the morning and eat their breakfasts with 
good digestions.” It was a bitter lesson, but one that the young 
man remembered. 

The difficulty seems to be that contributors to magazines 
(always excepting the divine few) will not distinguish between 
the requirements of monthly magazines and those of quarterly 
reviews. They are quite different things. The monthly and 
the quarterly fill two distinct functions. Both are important. 
Both are portions of the same army—the press. But one is siege 
ordnance, the other is flying field artillery. If you load a field- 
piece with the charge of a Krupp gun, what will happen? The 
piece will burst, will it not? Some contributors seem engaged 
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in a conspiracy to burst up the monthly magazine. They keep 
sending articles only fit for quarterly reviews—articles of fifteen 
pages and upwards. Ina quarterly article you can exhaust your 
subject; in the monthly, if you write about the same subject, you 
only give the cream of it. A magazine article ought not to ex- 
ceed ten pages; a quarterly can carry articles of twenty, or even 
forty or fifty pages, like the thunderous Zainburgh. Aman may 
have to read a hundred special books to make up a subject, and 
is he to boil down that reading into six, eight, or ten pages and 
give it to a magazine? Exactly. The ideal magazine writer 
must be prepared to make a sacrifice ; he must have in him some- 
thing of the self-denying quality that Fichte demands of the 
“true Literary Man.” He must be able to condense a big sub- 
ject into eight or ten graceful pages. Perhaps the subject has 
several sides which are not homogeneous and cannot well be 
treated together in a short space. “In that case each side is itself 
a subject. Let the magazinist devote a separate article to each 
side; but let him take care to make these articles so independent 
each of the other, and each so complete in itself, that they can 
be published with intervals between them, and that a reader 
would never discover from one of them that any other preceded 
it or was to follow. The “series” is to be shunned as if it were 
the plague. To write in this way requires skill. Of course. A 
magazine article is an epicurean dish devised by a chef, who in 
selecting its ingredients knows how to leave out many tempting 
things for the sake of delicacy. After all, why should there be © 
this difficulty in getting writers to practise brevity and neatness ? 
All their professors of style, from Quintilian to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, commend these qualities. ‘ The secret of writing well,” 
says Lord Lytton, “is to know what to leave in the ink-pot.” 
And then, above all things, the touch of the magazine writer 
must not be heavy. His articles must be such as a tired man 
will read with pleasure and refreshment after his day’s work. 
“He has gained every vote,” says the most delightful of all 
critics, old or new, “ who has blended the useful with the agree- 
able by delighting and at the same time instructing his reader; . 
such a book earns money for the Sosii, sucha book even crosses 
the sea and extends to the celebrated author a long duration of 
fame.” Even if something or somebody is to be attacked, let it 
be with the rapier rather than the two-handed sword. Be the 
truth ever told, however unpleasant, but tell it with a smile. 
Life has its labors, and it is not the part of the magazine writer to 
add to them. You may bring your quarterly to the study; the 
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place for the magazine is the fireside or under the shade of 
boughs. It must bear a sweet for every palate. The grandmo- 
ther, the girl standing “ where the streams meet,” the young 
man with all his ambitions before him, the man of toil, are of its 
readers as well as the scholar and the priest. But how can all 
tastes be suited with song and story, and essay grave and gay, if 
two or three burly writers insist on taking up the room of 
others? THE CATHOLIC WORLD contains one hundred and 
forty-four pages; if all its writers confined their articles to eight 
or ten pages each, fourteen or fifteen items would appear in 
every number besides the reviews of new books. And if they 
tipped their feet with Hermes’ winglets! A vision rises before 
the mind’s eye of the editor: a dazzling phalanx, the ideal band 
of contributors, a band of lithe ten-page men, no Falstafhan 
wind-bags or eighty-one-ton artillerists among them, and he at 
their head, his trusty falchion (blue pencil) gleaming in the sun, 
exhorting them to lightness of touch: 


“Step together; be your tramp 
Quick and light—no plodding stamp ; 
Let its cadence, quick and clear, 
Fall like music on the ear— 
Eagles soar on silent feather. 
Tread light, 
Left, right— 
Steady, boys, and step together ! 
. Each man’s single powers combined 
Into one battalioned mind. . . 
Thus prepared we reck not whether 
Foes smite. 
Left, right— 
We can think and strike together!” 


No article should be sent to a magazine which has not re- 
ceived its author’s final touches—which is not, as far as he is con- 
cerned, perfect usgue ad unguem. Even then the author must be 
prepared to see it “edited.” Every article has to pass through 
this process, and the magazine writer must bear it stoically. It 
is indispensable. There may be something in an article, other- 
wise desirable, which may not. suit the particular magazine or 
may give offence in a particular direction. A magazine is not 
merely a vehicle for printing various men’s opinions the re- 
sponsibility for which is covered by the writers’ names, It is 
edited with a purpose in view, and, while in non-essentials con- 
siderable latitude is allowed, the editor has to see that every 
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contribution tends in some way towards this purpose and in no 
way against it. Most changes in articles which their writers may 
not quite see the force of may be set down to this cause. This is 
editorial revision. That tampering with a contributor’s text for 
the sake of “improving the style,” which Carlyle complained of 
suffering at the hands of Jeffrey, is editorial impertinence. The 
true editor never tampers thus, except in cases where sense or 
taste is violated, or when a careless writer bespeaks his Literary 
Eye. The writer whose page needs this kind of overhauling is 
the person of all others whom the editor would like to “ get at” 
when he feels wicked. But editing, properly so called, is the 
editor’s right. In this matter he—yes, he, this so misunderstood 
personage—claims the privileges of an autocrat. If contributors 
don’t like how he conducts his magazine; if, having put an arti- 
cle into his hands, they object to its having been edited ; if they 
complain because an article has been shortened; if they feel 
aggrieved because, after many days, the bread they cast upon 
the waters comes back with a printed form declining it “ with 
thanks ”—why, then the editor only-meets them with the remark 
of M. Géronte in the comedy, “ What the deuce brought them 
aboard the galley?” They should have known better than to 
come there. 

Nor let the man complain whose article, having been accepted, 
is a weary time before it sees the light of print. The magazine 
can publish but a hundred and forty-four pages a month. Let 
him visit the editor in his sanctum and see the safesful and 
drawersful of accepted manuscripts that are, with his own, pa- 
tiently awaiting their turn. 

To the correspondents who write that their article “has been 
pronounced the best by far that has appeared in your magazine 
for some time,” or that the article which they send is “ above the 
usual level of your contributions,” the editor extends the assur- 
ance of his most distinguished consideration. 

As for the young men and women who ask for “criticism,” 
the magazine editor feels very kindly towards them. But he does 
not aspire to “the critic’s noble name.” His function is not to 
award merit wherever he sees it, or to pass opinions, but to select 
what he wants for his publication. He may see great things in 
many an article, but not the kind of things that suits him. Dear- 
ly he would like to write and tell the authors all about these excel- 
iences and to tender his poor advice. He even does write some- 
times! (Oh! it is unknown how much the editor is wronged in 
common opinion.) But generally he finds his legitimate work as 
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much as he can manage with comfort. Some day an improved 
editor may be devised who in his leisure can be made to act as 
a bureau of literary advice. But at present he is an imperfect 
creature. Good contributors, bear this in mind and be satisfied 
with the considerately-worded printed form. 


FOUR POINTS RESPECTFULLY RECOMMENDED TO THE ATTENTION 
OF CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS MAGAZINE. 


ist. Never let your article exceed ten pages. (There are five 
hundred [500] words in a page of THE CATHOLIC WORLD.)— 
Only the fiction in a magazine is privileged to occupy more 
than ten pages. Keep the article under eight pages, if you can. 
If it did not run beyond four or six pages, and were otherwise 
acceptable, it would be sure of almost immediate insertion. 

2d. Never allude to a“ series.”--If you cannot treat a subject 
in a single article, devote your article to one aspect of the sub- 
ject. Let that be a complete article which can stand by itself 
without dependence on any other. By and by, if you like, send 
in another article, equally complete and independent, dealing 
with another aspect. 

3d. Never send in an article which is not as perfect as you can 
make it.—Count on no revisions or verifications. 

4th. Prepare your manuscript neatly.—Let it all be written on 
the same kind of paper, held together by a fastener. Let the 
handwriting be as clear as print. A clean, legible manuscript 
gives an article a great advantage with an editor whose eyes are 
not of brass, and who has a heart to feel for his compositors and 
proof-readers. 
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SOLITARY ISLAND. 


PART THIRD. 
CHAPTER IV. 
A CLAYBURG RECEPTION. 


THE train which one summer evening rushed into the Clay- 
burg depot with the crashing importance of a special express 
carrying the highest dignitaries in the land had Florian and the 
count in one of its coaches. When the old, familiar landmarks 
which he had known and loved asa boy began to appear, and 
when for the first time in eight years he saw the strip of bay 
over which he had sailed so often, and sniffed the fresh-water 
breeze, lily-scented, a scale seemed to fall from his eyes and a 
hard-crusted shell from his body, and all at once he began to 
renew old sensations and to feel light as a boy again. “I can 
tell you it affects me, count,” he said, “to come back to these 
old scenés which twenty-odd years of life have made dear 
to me.” 

“It always does,” the count answered ; “ but it’s an amiable 
weakness, and should be discouraged in diplomats and states- 
men.” 

Florian began to gather his traps together before they had 
reached the depot, and the count was annoyed. 

“ What's the.need of hurry?” he said pettishly. 

“ If I know this place,” Florian answered, smiling, “there will 
be a crowd at the station, and one glimpse of me would ruin our 
night’s rest. There would be an immediate reception, hand- 
shaking till midnight, speeches and a band till morning—” 

“That will do,” said the count, seizing his baggage; “let us 
rather return to New York than endure such a trial. This 
America is awful, awful in its hand-shakings.” 

When they arrived at the depot both were standing on the 
last platform, and they jumped off on the opposite side as soon as 
the train stopped. A small boy standing near was about to rush 
away when Florian seized him by the collar and pressed a dime 
into his hand. 

“ Where do you live, Tommy ?” said he kindly. 

“Up thar,” said Tommy, pointing off into the distance. 

“ Well, git thar,” said Florian, ‘and don’t get back for ten 
minutes.” 
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As the boy disappeared the count said: “I do not understand 
this bribery.” 

“He was stationed at this end of the train to notify the 
loungers of our attempt to escape without being seen.” 

“ Ah! I see you are up to all the tricks of the natives.” 

“Tam one of them,” said Florian, with a surge of tenderness 
in his voice; “it all comes back to me like swimming. I shall 
give you a sail to-morrow.” 

They left the bustle of the depot behind them, and on reach- 
ing the top of the short hill Florian made the count look at the 
twilight beauty of the scene. Vladimir was not an admirer of 
scenery, but he looked and saw the waters covered with long, 
shifting lights from the west where a ‘faint red glow shone, and 
the distant islands, visible only by the lights of dwellings there. 
A feeble moon threw silver flashes where the darkness was 
deepest. The long line of docks was a forest of masts with their 
red and green and white lights showing like stars against the 
sky, and over the hubbub of the travellers at the depot could be 
heard occasionally the singers in the boats far out on the calm 
river. 

“The stillness is quite oppressive,” said the count, with a 
shiver, as they turned into the garden of Wallace’s home. 

“It is a place to make you think,” said Florian pointedly. 

“ Heaven save me from that!” laughed the count. “ It is the 
one glory of my life, and its joy, that of all men I can think 
least.” 

Florian entered the house without any ado, and left his valise 
in the square room which once belonged to him. To the servant 
who came to inspect the intruders he gavé the message for his 
mother that Florian had come home. The count was a trifle 
curious when he heard the hurried, timorous step in the hall, and 
he watched Mrs. Winifred closely as she appeared dressed in 
plain black, with her white, pointed cap lying across her smooth 
hair. She was in an exceedingly nervous state and hardly no- 
ticed Viadimir’s title, calling him Mr. Countbrenski a moment 
after the introduction. Preparing two rooms for the gentlemen, 
and seeing them retire to brush off the dust of the journey, gave 
her an opportunity to settle down into her usual placidity, which 
she did in Linda’s room, where she sat crying and murmuring to 
the darkness, “O Linda! he has come back again.” 

The count was so delighted at not finding in Florian the 
faintest resemblance to his mother that he grew eager to begin 
work at once. 
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“T have still less resemblance to my father,” said Florian. 
“But it would not do to scare my mother by broaching so 
abruptly an important matter. The idea of trying to prove her 
son the property of another woman! Your object would cer- 
tainly be frustrated by such haste. You would get no informa- 
tion at all.”’ 

When they went down to the parlor Sara had arrived and 
was in ecstasies over the presence of her honorable brother and 
acount. Mrs. Winifred did not know whether he was French or 
Italian, but thought Florian muttered something about an em- 
bassy. 

“Oh! he’s from Washington,” said Sara. ‘“ How delightful!” 
And the curtsey she made before Vladimir was a marvel of grace 
and dignity. The count devoted -himself to her for the whole 
evening, and left Florian to prepare his mother for the examina- 
tion of the morrow, which he did with great tact and delicacy. 
For Mrs. Winifred, on hearing of the horrors which the count had 
prepared for her, was stupefied by fright and despair, muttered 
“yes” and “no,” and “seemingly ’’ and “certainly” to Florian’s 
consoling explanations, and altogether behaved so absurdly as to 
leave the impression of success on the great statesman. She was 
quite prepared for the ordeal, laughed in her soft, deprecatory way 
at the notion of losing her son to a Russian prince, and even ex- 
pressed a wish to undergo an examination that evening. But 
Florian demurred and took the count off to smoke a cigar, while 
his mother fled again to Linda’s room to cry her eyes out in 
consternation. 

Billy came home at ten o’clock precisely and found two man- 
ly strangers chatting pleasantly on the veranda. One of them 
took his hand and shook it warmly, saying: “ Halloo, father! 
Wake up to the dignity of a count and a Congressman on 
your veranda!” 

It was very sudden, and in the succeeding five minutes Billy 
ejaculated “divil’”’ two hundred times at least, following this 
discharge with a brigade of questions as to the how and when of 
their arrival. He did not at all wish to go to bed that night— 
was bound to wake up the village and have a bonfire, or at least 
get out the squire and have a night of it; but Florian vetoed 
these resolutions, and quieted him by agreeing to a public recep- 
tion before his departure. 

“ Congressmen are scarce in this town,” he said to the count 
in explanation of his father’s enthusiasm, “and counts, Russian 
ones at least, an equal rarity.” 
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‘Fortunate town!” said the count, knocking the ashes off his 
cigar. 

‘Mrs. Winifred, after the gentlemen had retired, urged Billy 
to go over to the squire and assist in laying plans for a public 
reception the next day. “ Andstay there to-night,” said she, “ that 
you may be up the earlier to-morrow.” In fear of disturbing 
the guests the delighted old boy stole out on tiptoe. — 

The moon was shining clear and full when Florian and Vla- 
dimir reached their rooms, and the low-lying islands were dis- 
tinctly to be seen. Florian called his attention to them. 

“Not that you may admire their beauty,” said he, “ for I be- 
gin to perceive that you have other ideas of beauty, but to tell 
you of a certain old fellow who haunts these islands, and whom 
we shall visit to-morrow. He lives there solitary, fishing and 
hunting and reading Izaak Walton, and is full of a homely but 
keen philosophy, half-human, half-barbaric, which is really unique. 
He has an idea that politics will be my ruin.” 

“ And looks through a man at the first glance, I suppose.” 

“ No, he is not tooacute an observer; but I think he can draw 
blood even from an elegant attaché. One must be thick-skinned 
to avoid a wound. It sounds like truth, too.” 

“If it has the ring it must be the metal,” said the count. 

As the count had asked the favor of being made acquainted 
with all the circumstances of Florian’s birth as soon as possible, 
the examination was held the next morning after breakfast. Mr. 
and Mrs. Buck were present, and, with Billy, were informed of 
the reasons of the count’s visit. Billy was highly amused, and 
Sara felt the inspiriting charm of acting a part in a real romance. 
The count saw in the manner of each member of the family that 
fate was against him. Father and mother might have shown a 
little agitation, and so have given a hope that their astonishment 
was but assumed. Billy, however, chuckled constantly, and Mrs. 
Winifred was as placid as usual. 

“Seemingly,” said she, with great composure, “ we lived be- 
hind Russel’s Camp for a number of years.” 

“We might have been there yet but for your tinkering,” 
Billy snapped, with a sudden and vivid recollection of damages 
sustained in leaving the camp. 

“ Thank Heaven we are out of it, the horrid place! ’’ said Sara. 
“T would never have met Mr. Buck there nor anybody ; and 
where would you be now, my blessed little Florian?” 

“The Protestant brat!” barked the grandfather, patting the 
child’s head with secret tenderness. 
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“It was there Florian came to us, and Sara, and Linda, and 
one younger child who died before we left the place. Seeming- 
ly, none of the children were baptized in a church.” 

“How could they be?” Billy jerked out. He wasina chronic 
ill-temper before strangers. “ Thére wasn’t a church in fifty 
miles.” 

“ How terrible!” said Sara for the count’s benefit, “‘ to be de- 
prived of the consolations of religion—”’ 

One withering look from Billy ended this speech, and, in fear 
of an outbreak, Mrs. Winifred burst in with “ Pére Rivet baptized 
our children and took the records with him to Montreal, I sup- 
pose. I couldn’t say where. But, seemingly, it troubled me. 
For if Florian had wished to bea priest we had no certificate 
of baptism.” ; 

“Not much trouble to you now,” sneered Billy ; “ he’s a Con- 
gressman, the divil!—the very opposite of a priest. And your 
grandson, with a certificate handy, is to bea minister. Think of 
that, count—think of that, sir.” 

“We moved here,” said Mrs. Winifred patiently, “ when 
Florian was about five years old, and here we have lived 
since.” 

“ Are you satisfied, count?” -said Florian then; and the count 
nodded in some hesitation. 

“I must apologize to you,” he said, addressing the family, 
“for the trouble I have given you—”’ 

“Oh! L assure you, count,” Sara broke in, “it has been a 
very great pleasure. Just like a novel, indeed.”’ 

“IT must thank you for the kind manner in which you have 
humored me. I am satisfied,” laughing gaily, “that your son is 
your own. I shall never again trouble you in this way.” 

“ But in other ways,” said Sara, “we shall be so happy to 
serve you. Some troubles are real pleasures.” 

“‘ Not such troubles as you, you divil!”’ said Billy. 

“But such troubles as this,” she answered good-naturedly, 
holding young Florian close to the wrinkled face ; and the grand- 
father was forced to smile and chuckle in spite of himself. 

The morning conference was broken up by the stentorian 
voice of the squire at the front gate welcoming Florian to the 
arms of his native town. At his back were a half-dozen of the 
democratic fathers of the village, anxious and happy to greet the 
lion of their fold, the standard-bearer of Juda, their David in the 
ranks of the Philistines. “Count Vladimir shuddered at the grasp 
which each of the ancients in turn gave to Florian’s hand and 
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the pump-handle shake which followed, and kept two books in 
his hands during the ceremony of introduction. 

“Glad to see you, count,” said the squire. ‘“ You area rare 
bird in this part of the country, but I met a dozen of you in New 
York when I was there. Boys, this is a real, live Russian 
count, imported from Moscow, and Florian’s friend. He’s to 
be included in the reception. You'll make a speech, count, of 
course.” 

The very decided refusal of the count was drowned in the 
clamor which all present raised in behalf of the speech. 

“The ladies of the whole town will be present,” said Sara, 
“and it would be too bad to deny them the pleasure of hearing 
a count talk.” 

“ Is not this a republican country?” said the count. 

“Oh! but you are a rarity,” Florian replied, “and must be 
heard as well as seen. You are on exhibition like myself.” 

“Tt is the one thing of this country—self-exhibition,” the 
count muttered. in a disgusted undertone, but aloud he said 
blandly, “If the ladies wish it I am their slave.” 

“How delightful!” thought Sara. “ He talks just like an 

earl.” 
The squire, by request of one of the elders, wished to intro- 
duce them singly to the count, but this calamity was prevented 
by Mrs. Winifred. She had been sitting quietly observant of the 
proceedings, and now tumbled into her son’s lap in a dead faint ; 
whereupon the elders gathered about her in a close-pressed 
gang, and the count, having been caught between them with his 
protecting books in his hands, got such a democratic squeezing as 
he had never before experienced. The squire, however, hustled 
out his friends, and left the family to attend Mrs. Winifred. 

“This never happened before in her whole life,” said Billy, 
with tremulous lips, as she began to show signs‘of returning life. 
Florian whispered to the count, who followed him into the gar- 
den. 

“It's a good thing to get away,” he said. “That deputation 
would keep us till noon, when I wish you to see the islands and 
my hermit friend.” 

“Your mother—” began the count. 

“ She is all right. I knew your mission would make her over- 
nervous, for she is very excitable.” 

They went down the street to the dock below the depot, and 
in afew minutes Florian had hired a boat and hoisted the sail 
toa favorable breeze. A few loungers stood on the shore and 
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watched curiously the ordinary human motions of so queer crea- 
tures as a politician and a count. 

“ Rustics are the same the world over,” said Vladimir. “I 
could fancy myself in a Russian village this morning and not 
draw heavily on imagination.” 

“ But such colors!” said Florian, waving his hand to the 
scene and taking a deep, delighted breath. ‘I feel like an old, 
dust-covered, moth-eaten volume opened for the first time for 
years to the sunlight and fresh air.” 

“That is anything but a delightful feeling,” said the count. 
“Tl am chilly. This water-wind is too fresh and heavy for the 
lungs.” 

“Not for me,” said Florian, putting his hands to his mouth 
and giving a succession of wild whoops—a trick learned in his 
schoolboy days. An answer was faintly heard in the distance 
to their right, then to their left, and finally all around came 
shrill, tremulous cries more or less distant. 

“You see the strength of our traditions,” said Florian. 
“That was the war-cry of the boys twenty years ago, and the 
new generation has not forgotten it.” 

“Was that informal reception of this morning a tradition?” 
said the count sarcastically. 

“Washington went through it all fifty years ago,” Florian 
answered. “It is one of the means by which we advance our 
popularity. The average American rates an honest hand-shake 
highly.” 

“TI would feel like Coriolanus if I had to ask such suffrages.” 

“And you would fare like Coriolanus, no doubt. Now, if 
you have any taste for natural beauty, look at this.” 

They had left the river and were entering the curved channel 
which passed into the Bay of Tears. 

“It is a bow;” said Florian, “and we are the arrow. See, 
now we shoot heavenward.” And like a transformation scene the 
narrow passage, in which the waters mingled their murmurs 
with the sighing of the trees, widened on the instant into a glo- 
rious bay where the waters slept in the sunlight and a silver- 
white mist lingered in the air. Even the indifferent count was 
touched. 

“Your hermit has a royal dwelling,” said he, “ when such: a 
vestibule leads to it. i 

“ We shall see,” Florian replied. A short run up the Cana- 
dian side of the river brought them to the landing-place.. “ This 
is the royal residence,” said he to the count as. they anchored. 
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To the disappointment of both, the hermit was not at home, but 
everything was in its old place, even the copy of Izaak Walton ; 
and Florian saw with delight the absence of change, as if he 
had been gone but a day! 

‘“ This is the nearest approach to eternity that man can make. 
There has been no change here in twenty years, and I suppose 
the furniture of his brain and his heart are in the same placid 
condition. Such a man endures death with philosophy.” 

“ Nonsense!” the count said; “on the contrary, he is always 
unprepared for so violent a change. With mea worldling death 
is one of those incidents which make life charming. There is a 
risk in holding life’s jewel. Now, this hermit, as I suppose, is 
wildly virtuous, an ascetic—” 

“No, no. He is sedate, stoical, serious, but not a devotee.” 

“Then he has taken to this life from a love of it, and not 
because a companion was struck dead by lightning at his side 

-or because he had already exhausted the world?” 

“{ would like to hear himself answer those insinuations. It 
would take all your cynicism and wit to match him. Above all 
men he despises an indifferentist.” 

“What do you call this?” said the count, holding up a deli- 
«ate handkerchief between his thumb and finger. “ Was it not 
one such that damned poor Desdemona ?” 

“As I live,” replied Florian, examining the article, “my her- 
mit has strange visitors occasionally.” 

There were no marks by which its owner might be known, 
but the keen eyes of the count detected the letter “W ” which 
had been worked with colored silk at one corner, and the color 
had faded. 

“An initial belonging to you,” said he, pointing it out. 
Florian looked at it thoughtfully for a few moments. 

“It is just possible,” he said, pressing the handkerchief to his 
lips, “ that this is a relic of Linda—poor Linda! If so it would 
be a pity to deprive him of what must be dear to him. He 
thought so much of the child.” 

He put it between the leaves of Izaak Walton reverently. 

“ Then we shall not see him,” said Vladimir. 

Shaking his head for answer, Florian led the way to the boat. 
They were getting in the anchor when a curious kind of music 
reached their ears and drew their attention to a distant point 
around which a boat was sailing. 

“It is a stringed instrument,” said Florian, “or I would say 
we were to see a relic of the pipes which played before Moses. 
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It is the melancholy jew’s-harp, and an unskilful hand is playing 
the one string. Perhaps it may be the hermit.” 

The boat coming into sight showed Pére Rougevin’s short, 
stately form at the tiller and a farmer’s boy, with his feet dan- 
gling in the water, sitting in the bow. The priest was the musi- 
cian, and the tune, which he still continued to play with vigor, 
was “ Yankee Doodle.” 

“You must know him,” said Florian, flinging out a signal to 
the other boat; “he is a leading man in this northern country, 
and can tell you more about Paris than yeu know.” 

“Or he knows,” said the count ironically. “Is he the parish 
priest?” 

Before Florian could answer the boats were alongside, and 
Pére Rougevin stepped into theirs and shook Florian’s hand 
warmly. 

“You can return,” he said to the boy. “I shall get home in 
this boat—that is, if you gentlemen are bound for Clayburg.” 

Florian assured him on that point, and introduced him to 
the count immediately. 

“Count Behrenski?” repeated the pére. “Have I not met 
you before, count? Are you not the son of the Baroness Lo. 
duski? ” 

“ You know my mother?” said the count, with a feeble smile. 

“[ held the honor of her friendship in Paris when you were a 
mere boy,” said the priest. “It pleases me beyond measure to 
meet the son of such a woman, noble in her courage against mis- 
fortune, in her attachment to the faith, in the beauty and the 
purity of her life.” 

Florian mercifully looked to his sail while this eulogium was 
delivered, but the count received the flattering yet cutting words 
with well-bred composure and promised the priest a deadlier 
wound in exchange for his Parthian arrow. For there was 
something in Pére Rougevin’s averted glance and reserved man- 
ner which would lead one to suspect a sarcasm on the very op- 
posite character of so noble a woman’s son. 

“That music which we heard from your boat—” began 
Florian. 

“ The jew’s-harp,” said the pére, showing it with a smile, “ the 
stringed instrument ofthe wanderer. Yes, I was playing pa- 
triotic airs; but it is out of tune. I wantatuner. You know of 
none, count?” 

“Why, any person given to harping on one string would do,” 
said the count ; “ they have experience.” | 
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The pére politely handed it to Florian amid a general laugh. 
As they went along Florian told him of the motive of their visit 
to Clayburg, and, without expressing any emotion save amuse- 
ment, the old gentleman went on to point out to the count va- 
rious objects of interest on their route, and the anecdotes, tragic 
or otherwise, connected with them. 

“ You probably visited the greatest curiosity of this region, but 
did not find him at home.” 

“You mean the hermit?” said the count. ‘“ No, we did not 
see him. This place seéms like a domain of chance. You can find 
no one in the places usually allotted to them. All are wanderers.” 

“ That is its principal charm. But there is some method in the 
chance, after all. As a good old lady remarked to me some time 
ago: ‘Do you miss your prayers in the morning?’ said I. ‘ No, 
father, I doesn’t ; but bein’ kind o’ busy with hayin’ and the fishin’, 
I puts ’em off till night, sir... Work is done, and not fitfully.”’ 

The sound of distant music of a powerful and brassy quality 
reached their ears and drew their attention to the town, which 
from that spot looked very pretty with its white buildings and 
steeples shining in the sun. A crowd had gathered on one of 
the wharves, and a band was playing under the shadow. of in- 
numerable flags and banners, while cheering shouts and yells 
were faintly borne over the water. 

“You will have the opportunity of seeing a political turn- 
out,” said Florian to the count. “There stands the deputation 
awaiting us, and hundreds of gentle hearts are palpitating now 
with the delightful thought of seeing a real Russian count. 
Mrs. Buck has taken the greatest pains to set your charms in 
their brightest light before all the ladies of the town.” 

“There is a natural weakness attached to man’s fall, it 
seems,” the priest said in measured tones, as he brushed some 
dust from his coat with dainty fingers, “ which sets him in love 
with titles. No attention is paid to the character of the title- 
bearer. If every one, count, were as nobly borne as yours!” 

“ You are my mother’s friend and eulogist,” the count replied, 
bowing, “and think of me too highly. I am indeed proud of my 
name, but have done little so far to add to its lustre.” 

The boat had now put off from the dock to meet them, with 
the squire’s red visage in the bow, and they sailed into port in 
his company amid the most frantic cheers of the multitude. 

“ Nothing, this, to Parisian enthusiasm,” said the priest as they 
stepped ashore, “ but more sincere and lasting, perhaps.” 

A carriage was in waiting, and, all having entered, they took 
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the last place in a procession of which the band had the first, and 
did it justice. The ride was short. They were transferred to a 
hotel balcony, which gave them the opportunity of seeing their 
admirers in an agony of exhaustion, sitting on the curbstones of 
the street, on barrels and boxes and staircases, and leaning out 
of windows in heart-breaking attitudes, while the sun beat down 
on them, and the band blared about and through them, dividing 
with the count the attention of the multitude. Every one was 
red, and every one had 2 handkerchief with which he mopped 
and reddened the more his perspiring face. Only one cool, shaded 
spot stood in view, on the opposite side of the street, where under 


‘a protecting canopy sat the well-dressed leading ladies of the 


town, headed by Reverend Mrs. Buck, and levelling opera-glasses 
at the titled victim of one part of this ovation. 

The squire, as chairman and general manager of the reception, 
was in a new place every instant, mopping industriously at his 
blooming face and swearing in secret at the intense heat. His 
exertions to have the affair proceed smoothly were nobly 
seconded by the father of the Honorable Florian, who, while he 
thought himself the very centre of observation, was of no more 
consequence to the crowd than if he had been his son’s remotest 
relative. When the brass band had wound up its disturbance 
with one prolonged crash of powdered melody the squire stepped 
forward amid cheers. With his back to Florian and his face to 
the crowd he welcomed to his native town this admirable speci- 
men of the political youth of the time, congratulated him on the 
eminence he had won in the service of his country, prophesied 


’ his future glories and thé glories he would reflect-on Clayburg, 


and pledged to him the eternal, the undying, the immortal, solid, 
uninterrupted fidelity and esteem of the citizens of the town. 
Amid a second tremendous round of cheering Florian took his 
place and endeavored to out-adjective the squire in one of his 
most telling stump-and-spread-eagle speeches. There was fre- 
quent applause and sociable cries of “ That’s so,” “Rah for our 
boy !” “ Flory knows where his bread an’ butter be,” ‘ Hay-seed 
for ever!” until the count writhed like a man taking .a whipping. 
When the speaker had ended the count was introduced by the 
chairman as a foreigner who much admired republican institu- 
tions and would tell them what he thought about them plump 
and plain. So the count intended sharpening his weapons of 
sarcasm and wickedly determined to inflict some suffering on 
those who had not spared him. But the mood of the people had 
apparently changed. Their humorous vulgarity disappeared, a 
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polite silence reigned, broken only by very modest applause ; and 
the surprised nobleman spoke pleasantly to these rough people, 
who had tact enough to understand that their free American 
ways might be offensive to a Russian. What gentleman could 
do more? And the ladies were so delicately attentive and sym- 
pathetic, catching the’ most veiled and diplomatic allusions to 
their beauty and worth, and applauding with such discrimi- 
nation! 

There was some mixed speaking afterwards on the part of 
noteworthy elders anxious to put their opinions on record ; and 
a very smart youth, whose kind has notably increased in the 
country, disgusted every one by his cheek, his vulgarity, and his 
affectation ; to whom the crowd paid noattention, but, with many 
sharp criticisms on their defects, with many wishes that the din. . 
ner might not interfere with their talking powers, and with con- 
siderable laughing, scattered homewards, while the tired and 
heated count was led into the dining-room and placed at his seat 
amid a hubbub too horrible for description. 

These hot, red-faced, perspiring Yankees were still full of 
spirits and appetite. It was dreadful for the count to see what 
hungry looks they cast at the dishes, as if the noise and confusion 
of the procession and the speech-making were incentives to appe- 
tite. Knives, tongues, and dishes clattered in unison; waiters ran 
hither and thither, in and out, tripped and sprawled, as if their 
reputations depended on the absurdities they were performing ; 
the elders upset gravy-bowls and vinegar-cruets with social 
equanimity ; everything was put on the table at once ; everybody 
shouted his thoughts to his neighbor; a steam rose from every 
dish like a cloud, and around each man’s plate was grouped 
an army of smaller dishes, to which his neighbor helped himself 
with genial freedom! The count groaned helplessly. And there 
sat the Honorable Florian, the cause of all the trouble, calm, 
cool, and elegant, full of good spirits, his pleasant voice rising 
above the din and roaring encouragement at his friend, until 
the band broke loose and sat upon all rivalry with a complete- 
ness of triumph and penetration that made the count feel as if 
he were eating that awe-inspiring music. 

“Down South they call this a barbecue,” the squire shouted 
at him across the table, where he struggled with a roast stand- 
ing; “ this is, of course, a leetle milder.” 

“Oh! considerably milder,” said an ancient—“ considerably, 
squire.” 

“Ya’as,” drawled another. “I suppose it’s only a shadow of 
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a real barbecue. The Southerners air apt to dew things with 
a rush, bein’ a leetle fiery.” 

“That’s where you'd see fun,” the squire continued. “ But 
still this is a pretty good specimen of a high old time. Of course 
with—” 

A burst from the band crushed the words back into his mouth ; 
but the squire continued to roar, and the count nodded politely 
while pretending not to see his neighbor carrying off his green 
peas. The gentleman had said, unheard by the count: “ Seein’ 
as you don’t take-to them ’ere, /’// try ’em.” © 

After a time Vladimir passed into a dreamy state in which 
he seemed to be the centre of a revolving machine. He rather 
liked it on the whole, and as the motion grew slower and slower 
he began to realize that the table was cleared, the Yankees satis- 
fied, and Florian speaking in the midst of a great and pleasant 
silence. Some comic singing followed, there was a general hand- 
shaking, of which he had a share, and finally he was conducted 
to the quiet of the Wallace home. 

“ How did you like it?” said Florian, when they had changed 
their clothing and sat looking at the sun shedding his latest 
glories on the river. 

“T feel as if I had been through a campaign. If my greatest 
enemy had done this his revenge could not have been more 
complete. And this is the government of the people! O Corio- 
lanus, Coriolanus! And the fellow who ate my peas! Florian, 
take me away out of this at once and for ever, and never, never, 
never drag me into such a barbecue again. It is well named. 
We have been here but twenty-four hours. I feel as if it had 
been as many years.” 

“ We go to-morrow,” said Florian, with a sigh. ‘I would like 
it to last for ever.” 

“ Since it can’t,” answered the count solemnly, “amen!” 





CHAPTER V. 
PAUL IS HAUNTED. 


WHEN Florian returned to New York he took with him the 
determination at once to set about his wooing of Frances Lynch, 
and to propose as soon as convenient afterwards. The task 
which he contempiated was not irksome. The courtship would 
be more prosaic than if he were an anxious lover, but a beautiful, 
high-bred, elegant woman was a treasure any man might seek 
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with eagerness and lose with pain. When he had the pleasure of 
next seeing the young lady—she was with Peter in the parlor— 
he took occasion to greet her with as much warmth and tender- 
ness as was permissible. Under the restraint of his presence 
Peter grew silent, and, when he did speak, gave broad hints about 
people with gizzards instead of hearts. Florian had never taken 
kindly to the old man, and, having a suspicion that the fault was 
his own, was apt to be inconsiderate and harsh towards him. 
When Frances withdrew he turned upon him severely. 

“You have a habit of making peculiar remarks in my pre- 
sence,” said he, “ which I cannot but think applicable to myself—” 

“If the cap fits ye, put it on,” Peter answered sullenly ; 
“there’s many of ’em seems just made for you.” 

“If that is so,” said Florian, “1 wish it understood that you 
are not to put them on. If I am to endure it again I can find 
from Mrs. Lynch whether you or I am the preferred boarder.” 

“ Why can’t ye let another man’s property alone, then,” said 
Peter, with a frightened gasp, “and ’tend to yer Protestants an’ 
convent girls?” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” 

“What do I mean! What can I mean but that ye are inter- 
fering where ye have no right?” And jumping up, Peter began 
to walk the floor excitedly. “ What business have ye smilin’ so 
tenderly on a girl whose heart already belongs to another?” 

“Stop a moment!” cried Florian sternly. ‘ Do you say that 
Miss Lynch is.engaged to any gentleman?” 

“I say what I say,’’ snorted Peter, ‘an ye have no business 
courtin’ a girl that another has courted, is courting, and will 
marry, please God, if 1 have anything to do with it.” 

“May I ask who the gentleman is?” soothingly. 

““Oh ! it’s well ye know, then,” said Peter, with supreme scorn. 
“ Who else would it be but Paul?” 

“Paul!” muttered Florian, feeling the frown which he did not 
permit to appear on his face; and while Peter tramped the room 
with slowly reddening face and a continuous stream of talk in 
Paul’s behalf, he allowed the fountain of his bitterness to open 
and pour out its waters on the memory of his friendship for the © 
poet. He had connected Paul in some way with his failure to 
win Ruth the second time. Barbara was always talking of the 
matrimonial fitness of Ruth and the poet for each other, and 
Ruth herself had admired him, It was his advice which had 
brought about her conversion, and Paul himself had acknow- 
ledged his readiness to woo her if Florian had failed, until he 
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had learned of her Protestantism and by his withdrawal from 
the field had shown Florian’s inconsistency. And now here he 
was again interfering with his matured designs. The lawyer 
shut his teeth with the bitter determination to destroy whatever 
affection existed between Paul and Frances. He knew and felt 
his own ungenerous spirit; but generosity of soul was not at pre- 
sent a strong point in his character. Peter meanwhile was walk- 
ing, asserting, and working himself into a comfortable rage. 

“ D’ye think I’d see a pretty, decent girl married to a thief of 
the faith like you, an infidel—” 

“Stop!” thundered Florian with his most tremendous frown. 

“That for yer stop,” said Peter, snapping his fingers and 
executing a Tipperary leap into theair. “ D’ye think for one mo- 
ment I’d stand by and see her give herself to a man that has no 
more Catholicity about him than the coat on his back, that goes 
to Mass only when it pleases him, that’s betrayin’ his religion for 
the sake of the world’s honors an’ uses his talents to discredit 
the mother that bore him? D’ye think I would, sir’’—coming 
closer to him threateningly—“ d’ye think I would—d’ye think—/ 
—WOULD?” 

By this time he was beside Florian with his hot, sullen face 
and panting lips. For the first time the real fun of the scene 
reached the politician, for he laughed suddenly and heartily in 
Peter’s face. 

“Oh!—ah!” said Peter, withdrawing to a distance, half-afraid 
that he had made a fool of himself. Then Florian said politely : 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Carter; I think I have made a mis- 
take, and I am sorry for it.” 

“Ye have made a mistake,” said Peter doubtfully, “and I 
don’t know as apologies cover it, either. Well, I can’t be less 
than a gentleman, anyhow; I never was. But ye’d better make 
up yer mind to leave the field to Paul. No good can come of 
yer interfering.” 

Florian bowed with a tolerating smile, which cut Peter so 
smartly that he stepped impressively to the other’s side. 

“ Believe me,” he said in a whisper, and the brogue disap- 
peared from his lips like magic, “ you will never marry Frances 
Lynch while I live.” 

With another bow, which was but an expression of polite 
scorn, Florian withdrew, leaving Peter to gloomy meditation in 
the parlor. “ He thinks I can’t do it,” he muttered. “ Well, let 
us see.” 

Florian was deeply annoyed at the manner in which Peter 
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contrived to work himself into his affairs, and tried vainly to put 
an end to it. Wherever he went in Frances’ company the old 
man was sure to be present, haunting them like a ghost, breaking 
in on téte-a-tétes and making himself an unwelcome third. It 
did not take Florian long to discover that if there was any at- 
tachment between Frances and the poet it must have been in 
past time or existed only in Peter’s fertile fancy. They were 
often enough together, of course, but there was no sign of affec- 
tionate intimacy, and the moment Florian’s attentions became 
marked Paul gracefully disappeared from the scene. Nor did 
there appear to be any heart-breaking on either side. Save, then, 
for the single instance of Peter’s impertinence, the course of 
Florian’s latest true love could not run more smoothly. 

But Frances was a provoking girl to woo, with all her sincer- 
ity. She made no advances. For other reasons the courtship 
began to lag, and Madame Lynch found it necessary to caution 
her daughter. 

“ This is the third time,” she said, “in which Mr. Wallace has 
begun to pay you marked attention, my child. He never gets 
beyond the beginning, and I think you treat him with too much 
indulgence. I know that you love him, but it seems to me you 
would have done better to have dismissed him at the outset.” 

“How can I tell, mother,” said Frances, clasping her hands, 
“but that I may have been in fault? With him I can never be 
frank, as with others, and I have often thought it might be my 
manner that repelled him.” 

“Men are not so easily repelled,” said madame; “ there must 
have been some influence stronger than you, my love, to draw 
him in another direction.” : 

Frances by her silence acknowledged that she knew of such 
an influence. 

“It is probable,” continued madame, “that these influences 
are now gone, and you may reasonably hope that he is in earnest. 
But it is not a position I would like. Love makes one humble, | 
suppose.” 

The tears began to flow down Frances’ cheek. 

“I suppose I am weak,’’ she said, with a wan smile, “but O 
mother! I do love him, and I never can cease to love him. It 
makes one over-indulgent, perhaps; but then the blame is not on 
my side, and my conduct has never given him reason to think 
that I care for him, has it?—any more than that I was willing to 
receive his attentions.” 

“ You have been most discreet, Frank, I admit.”’ 
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“I do not think he is a male coquette ; he is too serious for 
that.” 

“He is something much worse,” said madame—“ he is an am- 
bitious man. If you answer his views of what a wife should be, 
well and good ; if not, Heaven pity you! I think his religion fits 
his politics badly. One must suffer, and it will not be his poli- 
tics. His library is a great terror to me,.for such a collection of 
evil works I have never seen anywhere. He reads everything.” 

“Ah! but it has not affected him,” Frances replied with 
warmth. “He tells me of those dreadful books, and speaks 
proudly of their blunders and falsehoods and bad reasoning. 
His faith, I think, is very pure.” 

“Well, my dear, I shall say no more on the matter, but I ad- 
vise you to give him his true position at once. His attentions 
ought to mean marriage. If they have not that meaning he 
should be taught to keep his place.” 

At four o’clock each afternoon Florian’s quick, firm step was 
heard in the hall. Frances at that hour was either in the parlor 
with a visitor or in her mother’s rooms; but wherever she chose 
to be he sought her company, always compelled to suffer the 
chagrin of finding Peter present or seeing him trot in stubbornly 
afterwards. They looked over engravings together, or he turn- 
ed her music while she played and sang, or she accompanied him 
when singing, and Peter also, who had not a bad voice and was 
fond of showing it. Their conversation was chiefly on literary 
matters. Peter had lately read and criticised a novel by a new 
American author, and had cut it to pieces in his slashing way. 

“Full of the new ideas of crime and divorce and socialism,” 
said he. “The heroine is a man in woman’s clothing, forward, in- 
decent, unblushing, impertinent, crammed with ideas of woman’s 
freedom, woman’s rights, and woman’s nonsense. No model for 
our young women. A piece to be in a lunatic asylum. I tore it 
to shreds.” 

“ Did you read it?” said Frances to the politician. 

“Yes,” said Florian, “and I thought it very well written, but 
a little exaggerated and improbable. The heroine could find no 
place except in a novel, but she was a very pathetic representa- 
tive of some bitter restraints on women.” . 

“ Yes,” grunted Peter—* pathetic, indeed! Moanin’ because 
she had a beautiful lover that daren’t ask her to marry him, an’ 
she not able to do it for him. The writer would remove such 
restraints, and have us dancin’ jigs with mile-stones to keep out 


0’ women’s way when they got the power of askin’. 
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“It was very sad,” said Florian, “and very well described. I 
agreed with the author. Women should meet us half-way.” 

“I do not think so,” said Frances, fixing her clear eyes upon 
him. “I am a firm believer in the Christian idea of female 
modesty. It may entail much suffering, but it also cuts off much 
misery. Society has indicated certain signs whereby a man may 
know if his suit is acceptable, and they serve their purpose better 
than going half-way and doing violence to woman's greatest pro- 
tection—her modesty. The women among whom you were edu- 
cated held those ideas, did they not?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Florian, “ with one exception, and she was 
very charming.” 

“ Indeed, I know the creature,” said Peter gruffly, “and so 
do you, Frances. That Mrs. Merrion, a bold—” 

“QO Mr. Carter!” Frances broke in with a gesture. 

“ All right, if ye’ll have it so; but I know her.” 

“You have but one instance,” said Frances, “ and exceptions 
only prove the rule.”’ 

“ There’s a tendency among females,’ Peter went on, “to 
make matrimony the end of life. That was another idea in the 
novel,” 

“This going into a convent,” said Florian by way of coun- 
ter-charge, ‘‘I do not condemn, but neither do I like it. A 
woman's highest sphere and self-completion is in the married 
state, and so we look with pity on an old maid.” 

“I do not,” said Frances, “and I cannot see why it should 
be so, unless in a community where marriage is the crown of a 
woman’s life. If marriage is to be so regarded, then the condi- 
tions of her existence must be changed.” 

“ Just so,” said Florian; “and she must be permitted to do 
half the wooing in order to prevent unhappy and unnecessary 
blunders.” 

“T do not fancy such reconstruction,” she answered, smiling. 
“ No doubt there are those who wish for it, but they are not 
men. Who desires a woman for his wife should come and sue. 
And a true woman will wait for the suing.” 

“ And will you?” he said, with a sidelong look of laughter. 
But she had turned away, and his tender manner was entirely 
lost on her. He became more marked in his addresses after 
that, however, and Peter became correspondingly sad and noisy. 
He told his story to Paul. 

“T’ll die before I see her married to him,” he groaned, pacing 
the attic. “I'll kill somebody.” 
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“Kill yourself; you'll do as well as anybody,” suggested 
the poet, who lay upon the bed, preoccupied and pale, “ or write 
an article on him.” 

“Tf they’d only publish it,” said Peter, “ what a blast I’d give 
him! I wouldn’t leave even a gizzard in him. But he is too 
big a gun to be shot at except in the surest way. O fiends 
and divils! but this is too much for me.” 

“ Have a drink?” said Paul, coming to the rescue by instinct. 

“Where, b’y, where?” And being shown the repository of the 
bottle, he pounced on it with shouts of joy. “Ah! the tears of 
Erin! Distilled in America’s fair land of freedom. The only 
stream that can sink the sorrows of an Irishman. Long life to 
ye, Paul! But ye’re lookin’ pale, poor lad.” 

“TI saw something hideous yesterday evening,” Paul said, but 
Peter did not catch the words and went on drinking and talking. 

The poet seemed feverish and restless after the steady work 
of the day, and the incident to which he alluded as hideous had 
not been without its effect on him. He was returning from a 
tiresome interview with a manager the previous evening, and 
stopped for a moment to look in at a shop-window, when he be- 
came conscious of some one staring at him rudely from within. 
He looked up. The same disagreeable face which had haunted 
Washington and Clayburg so unpleasantly had fastened its in- 
tent, evil gaze on -him, and, like the stronger-nerved Florian, he 
shivered under the cruel glance. Although he went on his way 
cheerfully afterwards, he did not know what a power this face 
had of reproducing itself in the memory until it had remorse- 
lessly haunted him twenty-four hours. It came up at every turn 
of thought, luminous and frightful. 

“IT wonder what it means?” said Paul, depressed. Peter had 
been speaking with an energy born of liquor, and had brought 
down his fist several times on the table after asserting that some- 
thing was diabolical. ‘“ What does it mean?” cried he. “It 
means that yer no man, or ye wouldn’t sit there and see him 
walk off with Frances before yer two eyes, you omadhaun!” 

“ Who?” said the poet in wide-eyed wonder. 

“ That gizzard, of course,” snarled Peter. 

“On that track again, hey? Pshaw, Peter! I don’t care for 
Frances, nor she for me. We couldn’t live on the same floor 
without quarrelling.” 

“ Before marriage, perhaps,” said Peter, “ but after—” 

A knock at the door interrupted him, and he opened it to ad- 
_ mit the servant bearing a card for Mr. Rossiter. 
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“ Read it,” said Paul. 

Peter took up the card and read: . 

“«Mr. Wallace’s compliments to Mr. Rossiter. Would he 
favor Mr. Wallace by coming down to his room to meet the 
Count Vladimir Behrenski, a noted littérateur anxious to make 
Mr. Rossiter’s acquaintance?’ What new trick is this? ” 

“I’m going down,” said Paul; and he went. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








SAINT AGNES. 


HER face was like the face of latter spring, 

Her fresh, cool body’s gracious flowering 

With buds of only twelve green summers bloomed ; 
But when the martyrs were to tortures doomed 
They brought her forth unto the pagan shrine 

To offer sacrifice with fire and wine. 

And when they led her to the altar there 

She seemed so small before it, and so fair, 

That many pitied her and would have saved 

And bore her homeward, though the great gods raved 
There in the temple at the impious deed ; 

For she was straight and slender like a reed, 

With long, smooth hair of gold looped up and bound, 
With light lips like the rims of vases round, 

And sloping cheeks and delicate, deep eyes. 

And when the incense smoke began to rise 

Above the swinging urn whose triple chains 

She held, she saw the gathering vapor-veins 
Obscure the altar and the walls. And there 

She saw the face of Christ, and then, soft prayer 
Being in her lips, the censer lost her care : 

Its cup of polished brass, with carven bands 

Of leaves and flowers, fell from her loosened hands 
And spilled its coals across the marble floor. 
Remembering then what she had learned before, 
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She touched her forehead and her beating breast 
And either shoulder, and herself she blest. 

Then discontented murmurs swelled around, 

And one gave orders that she should be bound. 

O marvellous sweet maiden standing there, 

With thin, close lips and smooth and shining hair, 
Like some mute Dryad, prayer and praise we render: 
Professor of the Faith and its defender, 

More than all learned men from then till now, 
Even more than warrior Charlemagne, wast thou ! 
They bound the bracelets on her arms, but they 
Were far too large, and on her would not stay; 
Which seeing, some of those around her wept, 
And fain would have her from the torture kept. 
Half-insane with much blood and careless lust, 
The judge gave orders that she should be thrust 
Before the people naked ; and she blushed, 

But kept stern lips, and said, when all was hushed 
And ere they stripped her, “ Christ will guard his own.” 
And when she to the populace was shown, 

The people, having little love for kings, 

Nursing revolt, and hiding bitter things 

Within their hearts for ever, would not look. 

But one rude fellow, from the dung-hills shook 
Perhaps, or by the gutters floated down 

That drain the poisons of the middle town— 

One of those craven creatures who have been 
The strength of tyrants always—even then 

Did turn his eyes upon her, when a light 

Flamed quickly on him, blasting all his sight. 
Then she was offered many pleasant things, 
Luxurious couches and bright marriage-rings ; 
But she refused them all, and so she died. 

May we behold her yet who here abide! 
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A RECENT IRISH NOVEL.* 


EVEN fiction is an Irish grievance. Where fiction does not 
misrepresent Ireland it leaves it severely alone. We speak, of 
course, of current fiction and that which has become classic. 
The Banims, Gerald Griffin, Kickham, and Maria Edgeworth 
are dead ; besides, with the exception of Miss Edgeworth, these 
writers never became the fashion. What Irish or Irish-American 
ladies—not to speak of ladies who have nothing Irish about them 
—read Barim or Griffin to-day? Banim and Griffin are not 
represented in the Franklin Square or the Seaside Libraries ; 
nor is Charles Kickham, nor even Rosa Mulholland. “The 
Duchess ”’ is, and Miss Laffan, and Anthony Trollope (who some- 
times took in Irish jobs with his journey-work), and the authoress 
of The Queen of Connaught. Some of Lever’s works, too, main- 
tain their vogue. All of these—Lever, Laffan, Trollope, and the 
others—are read because there is something either grotesque or 
malicious in their treatment of Irish subjects. The Collegians and 
Crohore of the Bill-Hook dealt with a period that is past and gone, 
tis true. So did Harry Lorrequer and Charles O'Malley. But 
The Collegians and Crohore were faithful pictures of Irish life—they 
are read no more. JLorreguer and O'Malley are caricatures, and 
they are still popular. ‘“ The Duchess” can hardly be accused 
of malevolence, or of anything else, indeed, save of going to Ire- 
land merely for the oddity of the thing; her characters are not 
Irish people, but English people who live in Ireland. Apart 
from this her books are bright and genial—it is possible to see 
why they are read. So much cannot be said for books of the 
type of The Queen of Connaught, which are the work of that 
kind of stupidity that the French call détise. The Irish, accord- 
ing to these books, are so steeped in whiskey as to be mistakable 
for Scotch, and they are dressed in “the. usual blue~ bobtail 
coat with brass buttons, knee-breeches, and brimless chimney-pot 
hat.” In Zhe Land-Leaguers, which death did not permit him to 
finish, Mr. Trollope lost his usually level head, as the most level- 
headed Englishman is likely to do when he gets on an Irish 
topic. As for Miss Laffan, she is an Irish lady, and until now has 
been the ablest living writer who has not gone outside Ireland 


* The Wearing of the Green, By Basil. London: Chatto & Windus; New York: 
Franklin Square Library. 
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for material. But she has been beset by some of the vices of the 
worst school of French realism. Her admirable powers of de- 
scription and of social portraiture are hampered by a desire to 
appear cynical—thus spoiling the only quality that gives her 
longer works value, since in the attempt to maintain the interest 
of anything longer than a short story she is an acknowledged 
failure. Indeed, her cynicism, whether real or affected, is often 
so overdone as to be repulsive. 

How is it that no novelist has arisen to do for contemporane- 
ous Ireland what, say, Tourguénieff has done for contempora- 
neous Russia? Much might have been expected from the author 
of Knocknagow and Sally Kavanagh—books which are not at all 
appreciated as they ought to be—had not the cowardly sufferings 
to which he was subjected early broken down the physical 
prowess of that gifted and gentle being. Exquisite as some of 
Miss Mulholland’s stories are, such as 7he Wild Birds of Killeevy, 
they will be voted by the taste of the day as romantic and want- 
ing in actuality (though we notice in the /risk Monthly the open- 
ing chapters of a new story that promises to be in a different 
vein). Another writer who has attempted an Irish novel has 
been Mrs. E. O'Shea Dillon, author of Dark Rosaleen (London, 
1884); but she is only semi-sympathetic, and has evidently been 
so long or. so far removed from Ireland as to have lost touch of 
its pulse. 

Is it from lack of capable Irish writers, then, that the modern 
Irish novel remains yet to be written? That can hardly be the 
case, for a novelist of the highest rank is Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
and a novelist of only less popularity in England is Mr. Rich- 
ard Dowling. The simple fact is, the Irish novel does not “ pay.” 
Ireland has no national centre. The publishers are all in Lon- 
don. It is to London the Irish literary man must go with his 
wares, and his wares must be suitable to the London market or 
they will-not be negotiable. Irish goods are a drug in the Eng- 
lish market; or, if Irish goods are offered at all, they must be 
dressed up so as to please the English taste. English notions are 
fixed about Ireland and the Irish; and these notions must not be 
done violence to. The novelist who has to consider his bread 
and butter must avoid Ireland and the Irish altogether, or else 
truckle to these-notions. Thus in only one book of Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s (his best, by the way) is the hero an Irishman, and 
even this is an Anglo-Irish, not an Irish, novel. Mr. Dowling’s 
Mystery of Killard, a story of weird power which Victor Hugo 
might have written, is the least read of his books, though it is 
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easily the best. It is impossible to escape the conclusion that this 
comparative want of success is due to the novel being wholly an 
Irish novel. 

It is therefore that the appearance of a novel of considera- 
tion which may be regarded as a protest against this state of 
things, is a somewhat notable circumstance. Such a novel is 
The Wearing of the Green, by “ Basil”—the author remaining 
concealed behind a nom-de-guerre. Of course there have been 
other books that may be regarded as protests in a similar sense, 
some written even recently, such as a romance called ///-Won 
Peerages, by M. L. O’Byrne (Dublin: Gill & Son). But the lite- 
rary quality of such books, excellent though they be in intention 
and even in matter, is generally crude to the verge of barbarism. 
Whatever gold there may be among them is yet in the state of 
ore. But Zhe Wearing of the Green is the work of a singularly 
strong hand; and it comes from the English market: a fashion- 
able London firm pubiishes it. It is not by any means a perfect 
novel. Indeed, it has many serious blemishes as a work of art. 
It “protests too much” for a novel, and it offends good taste 
more than once, for instance. But it is an honest book, and it is 
written with power and with a sympathetic understanding of the 
Irish character. It is, above all, a novel of promise. If the 
author will be so self-sacrificing as to confine himself to Irish 
subjects, and if he will practise literary self-restraint and go 
slowly, there is reason ‘to entertain high expectations of his 
future. He has the power of holding the reader with his narra- 
tive, of making dramatic contrasts and combinations of char- 
acter, and those two most essential qualities in an Irish novelist 
—humor and a delicate vein of pathos. He can write a nervous 
and pointed English style, too, which (when he gets rid of the 
amateurish habit of disjointing it with quotations) is of itself capa- 
ble of attracting attention. “ Basil,” in short, appears to be a 
well-equipped novelist'who understands Ireland and is prepared 
to write about it. What will be the result? 

The plot of Zhe Wearing of the Green is slight. A young 
‘English tourist in Ireland, Reid Summers by name, finds himself 
benighted, and is hospitably entertained at the house of an Irish 
gentleman, Mr. Miles Wyndham. Young Summers falls in love 
_at first sight with Mr. Wyndham’s daughter Norah, one of the 
-sweetest and freshest heroines we have met in a novel for many 
a day. Norah and Reid Summers overhear a trio of moon- 
lighters in a ruin plotting the murder of Summers, whom they 
mistake for a Castle official, and by her presence of mind and 
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courage she saves his life—no matter how. Mr. Wyndham and 
Norah accept an invitation to go on a visit to Summers’ father’s 
place, Springthorpe Towers, in Yorkshire. The incident of this 
invitation and its acceptance is conceived in false taste. So is 
the character of Mrs. Wyndham, Norah’s mother—a silly shrew 
who serves no purpose in the story, and whose vulgarity, and 
what it exacts from her husband and daughter, jar very unplea- 
santly on the impression made by these two charming people. 
The adventures of Norah and her father among the Summers 
family make an important portion of the book. Norah, of course, 
has her Irish lover, to whom she is true—Maurice Studdert, an 
ardent patriot, a Land-Leaguer, who becomes a member of Parlia- 
ment: a thoroughly wholesome, suggestive, elevated type. We 
are not giving here even an outline of the plot, which is full of 
action, nor of the minor characters, of whom there are plenty. 

The bringing together of such opposites as the Wyndhams, 
father and daughter, and the Summers family makes a very 
strong situation. At first sight it may be thought that, in the 
author’s hands, it has been made too strong—the contrast too 
violent for art. But this is a novel of protest rather than an 
artistic novel, and reflection will convince that the situation is 
anything but unreal. The author means Miles Wyndham and 
his daughter to be taken as representative Irish people, and the 
Summers family to be taken as representative English people. 
When an author endeavors to express so great a generalization 
as the character of a nation by means of particular individuals, 
he faces a great difficulty. His problem is not, What is a” Irish 
or an English type? but, What is ¢#e Irish or ¢he English type? 
The type of a national character should possess in a marked 
way those traits which are found oftenest among the individuals 
ofanation. Do the Summers family make such a type of Eng- 
lish character, and the Wyndhams such a type of Irish char- 
acter? We believe they do. All Englishmen are not like Mr. 
Summers fére. But the traits of Mr. Summers, and of his son, 
and of his wife and daughter are more common among English 
people than any other traits. All Englishmen are not John 
Bulls, nor are all the French bourgeoisie Jacques Prudhommes; — 
nevertheless, John is the most English of Englishmen, and 
Jacques is the pink of a dourgeois. 

Miles Wyndham is a typical Irish gentleman. You will meet 
a hundred of.his kind in a day’s journey in any part of southern 
Ireland; though not among the class to which Miles is repre- 
sented as belonging: it was, perhaps, a slip to have made Miles 
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a landlord, for he is anything but a fair representative of Irish 
landlordism. The Grand Monarque is credited with the saying 
that the most captivating manner was that of the Irish gentle- 
man. Miles is no courtier, but he is certainly a captivating per- 
son. His warm-heartedness, his free-handedness, his easy grace, 
his bright wit and genial humor might be said to carry one by 
storm, only that it is impossible to associate his simpleness and 
utter want of self-consciousness with carrying by storm. In 
addition there is his dreamy idealism, which he would be no 
Celt and be without—that “ something so warm and sublime in 
the core of an Irishman’s heart” of which Byron sings. His 
daughter is even more of an idealist than he is himself, for she 
has been coached in her politics by her patriot lover. Her heart 
burns with resentment for the wrong and misconception to 
which her country is a victim, and it glows with dreams for 
Ireland's future. Withal she is the sweetest, womanliest of girls. 
The tenderness of the relations between her and her father is 
very beautifully shown. 

We wonder if the author is conscious of what he has 
achieved in these two characters? They represent some of the 
highest qualities of the Irish temperament—some of those quali- 
ties which make the analogy between the Celtic and the Greek 
temperaments so striking. It may be deemed scarcely just to 
contrast such a pair with such offensive people as the English 
representatives inthe book. But it must be allowed that the traits 
of the Wyndhams are those which are most noticed in the Irish 
race, while those of the Summers family are those most noticed in 
the Anglo-Saxon. It is a violent contrast between idealism and 
materialism, but that is the contrast between the Irish and the 
English peoples—a contrast, by the way, in which lies the secret 
of the great Anglo-Irish difficulty—and there are enough disci- 
ples of Matter-of-Fact to occasion a lively difference of opinion 
as to which party suffers by the contrast. At any rate, where 
The Wearing of the Green differs from other Irish novels is in the 
substitution of the aggressive for the whining method. It at- 
tacks the British character openly—perhaps inconsideratel y—and 
it does not apologize for the Irish character. 

Mr. Reid Summers, the young tourist who falls in love with 
Norah, finds it hard to understand the way in which Miles 
Wyndham puts himself out to entertain him while Summers is 
his guest and characteristically interprets it: 


“ The hospitality was not English; no English host would put himself 
out as much for his dearest friend as Miles Wyndham had for a casual 
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stranger. Yet the English were the most hospitable people in the world. 
Therefore there must have been something besides a mere impulse of hos- 
pitality to account for Miles Wyndham’s generous reception of him. This 
something Mr. Summers was at no loss to discover, though he might have 
been at a loss to define it. It was certainly not that his host thought him 
a good match for his daughter, since the father plainly regarded his 
daughter as the merest child. Putting aside this motive altogether, and 
that of hospitality in part, there remained the eagerness to win the good 
opinion of one of a higher civilization and race which Englishmen met with 
in every quarter of the world—in France even,even in Germany; and, 4 
fortioré, in Ireland.” 


A fuller reading of the contrasted nationalities, as they appear 
to the author, is given in the views of Father MacNamara, the 
parish priest : ' 

“ He [Father MacNamara] had known both races in the rough—the Eng- 
lish agricultural laborer and the Irish—and on the whole he considered that 
the English peasant, notwithstanding centuries of fair and fostering treat- 
ment, was more akin to the brute than the Irish peasant after centuries of 
such ferocious ill-usage as no other nation had ever suffered from a civilized 
conqueror. The English agricultural laborer in Father Mac’s experience was 
almost without a spark of intelligence, religion, morality, or imagination ; 
dull, sullen, selfish, sensual ; accurately represented by the Caliban which 
Punch, with a curious infelicity, considers the most appropriate personifi- 
cation of the Irish peasantry. For the Irish peasantry, in Father Mac’s 
experience, was the very reverse of brutal, either in intelligence, morality, 
imagination, or appetite; was, in truth, less like what Caliban was than 
what Ariel would become after some centuries of subjection to Caliban. 
Irish savagery, horrible as it was—and no one held it in deeper horror than 
Father Mac—seemed.to him less like the savagery of a wild beast broke 
loose than the savagery induced in a generous dog by ‘dark keeping,’ by 
log and chain, and by cruel and continued ill-usage. 

“On the other hand, Father Mac admitted that though the raw mate- 
rial of the Irish race might be finer than that of the English, the latter, 
with the advantage of centuries of manufacture, had been brought to re- 
semble a silk purse as nearly as the staple would allow.” 


It will be seen that there is an accent of almost personal bitterness 
in the author’s irony which adds to its pungency if it detracts 
from the artistic effect. “An Englishman can no more get out 
of himself,” he remarks, “ than off his own shadow; and because 
he is not thinking of any one but himself he will sometimes say 
the most offensive things unintentionally and unconsciously.” 
Such an Englishman is Mr. Summers, senior, a denser person 
than his son; indeed, the author admits him to be “ an unusually 
narrow specimen of an Englishman.” 

“His own affairs were of planetary importance; the affairs of others 
were of importance in proportion to their bearing upon his own. If you 


informed him, on your doctor's authority, that your hacking cough was a 
symptom of a galloping consumption, his first thought would be that ze 
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had no hacking cough ; his next, that consumption was supposed to be, in 
some extreme cases, infections; and his third, that you would feel an ab- 
sorbing interest in a cough he had last winter for a week or two, to which 
he would at once divert the conversation.” 


Mr. Summers has read in one of the papers a sarcastic pro- 
posal to solve the Irish difficulty by letting the Irish fight it out 
till the fittest only survives, and he takes the proposal to have 
been meant in earnest: 


“ During lunch Mr. Summers was the chief and almost the sole speaker, 
and his chief and almost sole topic was Ireland. He propounded to Miles 
his ‘ Kilkenny cats’ plan for the pacification of the country—to arm, drill, 
and discipline in England the Protestant minority of the north, and then 
to let them loose, by a separation of the two countries, upon the unarmed 
and undrilled Catholics. 

“ «Why, that’s Bobadil’s plan,’ Miles replied, smiling good-humoredly. 

“*«Hem! I believe there was some suggestion of the kind in the news- 
papers,’ Mr. Summers admitted, imagining Bobadil to have been the cor- 
respondent of the Pal/ Mail Gazette. Reid, feeling uncomfortable at the 
turn the conversation had taken, attempted to change it. 

“*You mustn’t think, Mr. Wyndham—’ he began, But his father was 
not going to allow his guest to imagine that he was indebted for his ideas 
to this newspaper person Miles had mentioned, and he therefore broke in 
with ‘It has been an idea of mine as long as I can remember, probably 
before the gentleman Mr. Wyndham has mentioned was born. “Cut 
loose,” I’ve always said—“cut loose Ireland, and then let them fight it out 
among themselves.” The Ulster men, having English and Scotch blood in 
their veins, would-be more than a match for five times their number of 
Celts and Catholics.’ 

“* Roman Catholics,’ interjected Ann [the eldest Miss Summers] em- 
phatically, though in a low voice. She held Roman Catholics to be dissen- 
ters from the only true Catholic Anglican Church. The correction broke 
from Ann instinctively, for as a Sunday-school teacher she dwelt weekly to 
her class upon the essential difference between Catholic and Roman Catho- 
lic. Hence this presumptuous correction of Mr. Summers slipped from her 
almost mechanically, to her father’s stupefaction and her own confusion. 
Mr. Summers, having looked at her for a moment as though he could hard- 
ly believe his ears, and having thus made every one at the table thorough- 
ly uncomfortable, resumed with a composure so perfect that, but for an 
access of pompousness in his manner, you would hardly have supposed 
that anything had happened. 

“*As I was saying, Mr. Wyndham, when I was interrupted, I should 
leave the Protestants to settle with the Catholics in Ireland, and not take 
the country back till it was well weeded,’ 

“ And watered ; for I suppose you'd have all the Catholics exterminat- 
ed?’ Miles asked ingenuously, as one awaiting the response of an oracle. 

“* All the disaffected Catholics certainly, most certainly ; for they can be 
governed only by the lash ; and the lash, sir, is un-English; it has no place 
in the British Constitution.’ 

«“«Except—’ began Miles, only to be silenced by his host resuming his 
lecture. 
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“You cannot say, Mr. Wyndham, that we’ve not given you a fair trial. 
For centuries you’ve enjoyed all the privileges and blessings of British 
rule, and what is the result? You’ve never been quiet for ten years to- 
gether—not for ten years together!’ 

“*T remember,’ said Miles, speaking in the easy and measured way of 
one recalling a trivial incident of his own experience—‘I remember being 
struck with an extraordinary instance of vitality and viciousness in an eel 
recorded in Boswell’s Lzfe of Johnson. As the doctor passed a fish-stall he 
overheard the fishmohger, who was skinning an eel alive, curse the uncon- 
scionable brute because it wouldn’t lie still during the operation.’ 

“‘Miles’ manner was so much that of a man who was recounting a sim- 
ple incident in natural history, solely because of its intrinsic interest, that 
Mr. Summers, who was an exceedingly dense Boeotian, imagined that his 
guest wished to turn the conversation upon finding he had not an argu- 
mentative leg to stand on. Not ‘to load, a falling man,’ therefore, he al- 
lowed Miles to make good his retreat, and even built a silver bridge to 
facilitate his escape. 

“* Very interesting,’ he said, nodding his head approvingly, ‘and quite 
true. I remember when I was in Scotland one of the boatmen caught an 
eel,’ etc., etc., etc.” 


Maurice Studdert, Norah’s lover, makes Miles’ description of 
the Summers household the text for a fierce diatribe which sums 
up very well the author’s aggressive view of the British charac- 
ter. He denounces the British for 


“their dulness and egotism; their self-complacency whether smug or 
pompous, always impregnable and always offensive; their insensibility to 
the feelings of others; their incapacity to enter into others’ ideas ; their 
Pecksniffian pose before the world as the model of all the virtues ; their 
Tartuffian preaching to all the: world principles which they are the first 
themselves to transgress on the very slightest temptation or provocation ; 
their gross animalism and their sordid materialism. He painted England 
as a big, blind, gorbellied giantess trampling down in insolent scorn—but 
as much through stupidity as through brutality—peoples who were spiri- 
tually as superior to her as they were physically her inferior; trampling 
down everything that was not good to eat, or that stood between her and 
something good to eat—seeing no beauty in any flower that had not a pig- 
nut or potato for its root, and hearing in the lark’s song only a suggestion 
of its juiciness in a pie.” 


It will be said that the Summers household is an exaggera- 
tion, a caricature. No doubt it is in one sense, and the reader 
who has hdd a personal acquaintance with some agreeable Eng- 
lish people will be the first to say so. But it is an exaggeration 
only in the sense that the less pleasant (though most common) 
traits of the British character are emphasized in the Summers 
household. In a well-bred British household the vulgarity of 
the Summers character will not be noticeable. But of “the 
great Middle Class” which is the body of the nation, and in 
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whose praise English writers are never tired exerting themselves, 
the Summers family are only a pronounced type. Of that spirit 
which manifests itself daily in the British press and nightly in 
the debates of the House of Commons, and with which Ameri- 
cans who have met the British tourist on his travels through our 
own country dre not wholly unacquainted, Mr. Summers and his 
family are an incarnation. A study of the Summers type throws 
an indispensable light on the English inability to cope with the 
Irish question, which arises from their total inability to under- 
stand the character of the people whom for seven hundred years 
they have been unsuccessfully endeavoring to rule. The other 
day there was a little controversy in the English Catholic press 
which brings an illustration nearer home to the readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WoRLD. Father Arthur Ryan, Dean of St. Patrick's 
College, Thurles, a cultured and high-minded Irish priest, wrote 
an exquisite little “Hymn to St. Patrick” for the temperance 
confraternity of which he is a zealous promoter. An English 
priest of high repute wrote to the London Zad/et denouncing 
this hymn as an incitement to assassination because it contained 
the line, 


“ Be near to guide the patriot’s hand,” 


which, the English priest contended, could only mean to guide 
the hand of the dynamiter and steady the aim of the shooter of 
landlords ! * 

Nor must we consider Mr. Summers’ satisfaction with himself 
over-done. We have Thackeray’s authority for it that “there is 
no snob in existence that has such an indomitable belief in him. 
self [as ‘the English Snob rampant’ ]; that sneers you down all 
the rest of the world besides, and has such an insufferable, admi- 
rable, stupid contempt for all people but his own—nay, for all 
sets but his own.” An amusing illustration of the same spirit is 
to be found in the annotations of a recent English edition of 
Tacitus. In the twenty-fourth chapter of the Agricola Tacitus 
distinctly says that although the soil, climate, and general condi- 
tions of life4n Hibernia differ very little from those of Britain, yet 
the ports and harbors of Ireland were better known to commerce 
and merchants.t On this passage the annotator, an Oxford 
scholar (Alfred T. Church, M.A.), remarks that by it Tacitus is 
made responsible for “a strange and unaccountable statement. 

* The hymn has since been issued by the League of the Cross Magazine in leaflet form, 
with the special blessing and approval of the Bishop of Southwark appended to it. 


+The language of Tacitus is unmistakable : ‘‘ Solum coelumque et ingenia cultusque homi- 
num haud multum Britannia differunt ; melius aditus portusque per commercia et negociatores 


cogniti.” 
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We understand him to mean that, so far as he could speak on 
the matter, the climate and population of Hibernia resembled 
those of Britain, but that its coasts and harbors were better 
known than the island itself (!) . . . /¢ would be absurd to suppose 
that it meant that the coasts of Hibernia were better known than those 
of Britain, Perhaps ‘melius cogniti’ may rightly be rendered 
‘are tolerably well known’” (!!) If the Archangel Michael were 
to tell Mr. Summers that anything in Lreland compared to advan- 
tage with anything in England, Mr. Summers would smile supe- 
rior at the “absurdity,” and charitably explain what the arch- 
angel really meant by his “strange and unaccountable statement.” 

In the foregoing remarks we have dwelt only on the internation- 
al and quasi-political aspect of The Wearing of the Green, because 
that aspect has been specially interesting to us. But it would be 
unfair to leave the impression that the interest of the book cen- 
tred in that aspect. It does not by any means. Wit, humor, and 
pathos irradiate these pages in a manner unsurpassed by any 
living English novelist with whose works we are acquainted. 
Nor is the attention of the author given entirely to people of 
the educated classes. The character of the Irish peasantry—of 
the peasantry who die of hunger—is delineated with a master’s 
touch. Indeed, there are two chapters dealing with peasant 
character, and we doubt if, for beauty and pathos, they have their 
superior in modern fiction. “There are two things which it is 
utterly impossible for any Englishman who has never lived in the 
west or south of Ireland to imagine—the depth of the wretched- 
ness of the poor and the depth of their family affection.” It is 
illustrative of this statement that these two chapters are written. 
Since they cannot be quoted in full, it is doing them an injury to 
make disjointed extracts. But we cannot refrain from giving 
the reader a specimen of their quality—Molly Morony has been 
given a hunch of “ white” bread by the priest’s housekeeper, and 
she resolves to share it with her playfellow and little brother, 
Mick. Mick is surly and protests he will not eat a bit of it. 

“ Mick’s surliness proceeded neither from sullenness nor self-sacrifice, 
but from a sense of honor. An implicit agreement, which had never once 
been expressed in words, had somehow of itself grown up between these 
two—that each should share with the other any windfall that came in the 
way. Now, it happened sometimes that one, coming in for, in the other’s 
absence, an apple, turnip, or similar luxury, was unable to refrain from 
devouring forthwith his or her moiety thereof; and, in this case, the 
chance of the absentee getting the balance was slight. Sleeping hunger 
Once roused would, as it were, in spite of the trustee’s resistance, spring 
upon the remaining moiety and eat it with a guilty haste which left it half- 
untasted. Now, their confession of this breach of compact was as implicit 
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as the compact itself. The transgressor was shamefacedly silent about it 
in words, but made practical confession and reparation by the refusal of 
half the next godsend offered by the other. 

“Molly knew at once, therefore, that Mick had eaten her half of what 
had last fallen to him, and she was glad—very glad for a moment—Mick’s 
luck, whatever it was, couldn’t have been as splendid as hers of this morn- 
ing—this great hunch of white bread, the whole of which was now fairly 
hers! But even while she devoured it greedily with her hungry eyes the 
thought that just decause Mick’s luck couldn’t have been as great as hers 
she was taking an unfair advantage of him, gave her pause. Thrusting 
the bread impulsively behind her back, out of sight, she took to her heels 
[after Mick] to outrun temptation.” 


Mick’s scruples being overcome by the generous Molly, they 
snuggle together and share the bread. While they are enjoying 
the feast Molly suddenly says: . 


“*YVe niver tashte nothin’, Mick, ye ate so fasht.’ 

“« Shure I can’t help it, whin I’m so hungry,’ querulously. 

“** An’ J couldn't help it wansht,’ replied Molly, with the air of one who 
had come out of gross darkness. ‘ But now I says a “ Hail Mary” betune' 
aich bite whin it’s white bread.’.. . Mick meditated fora moment upon this 
new rosary, then tried it and gave it up, and of course disparaged what he 
despaired of attaining. 

“«Shure ye can’t think of it that way at all ’—meaning by ‘it’ the mor- 
sel, not the prayer. ‘/ says ’em in bed whin I can’t shleep wid the hunger, 
and they sinds me off almosht always.’” 


Mick’s meal so revives his high animal spirits that’ he must 
climb to the top of a haystack to get a view. The voice of 
Dan Donelly, owner of the haystack, startles him, and the poor 
little man misses his footing, tumbles off the haystack, strikes 
against a jagged wall, and is picked up covered with blood, to 
Molly’s frantic grief. Dan Donelly, a tender-hzarted fellow car- 
ries him into the house, where his good wife restores him. 


“As she was sponging away the blood, preparatory to bandaging his 
wounds, she said pitifully to Dan, ‘ He’s no shirt, the craythur!’ 

“*« Shure it’s at the wash,’ cried Mick, with an Irish zeal for the family 
credit. 

“*Have you only wan, Mick?’ asked Mrs. Donelly, relieved exceed- 
ingly to find him take notice of a matter in which he would have certainly 
shown no interest if he had been in great pain. 

“*Arrah, Mrs. Donelly, would ye have a little boy have a sousand 
shirts?’ cried Mick, in his eagerness (for the family’s credit) to persuade 
her that he was sumptuously furnished with that article of dress, when his 
age was considered. Mrs. Donelly, laughing and crying at once, kissed 
him for answer.” 


Mrs. Donnelly having spent some time quieting grief-stricken 
Molly turns away for a private talk with her husband: 


“* He’s a fine little chap.’ 
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“* He is so.’ 

“*Dan, I can’t bear to think of his dying of the hunger.’ 

“« Shure they’ll have the Land League at their back now,’ replied Dan, 
knowing well what was coming. 

“*Verra, what is it for eight of thim? Wan male aich a day? It ’id 
take more nor wan male to keep him out of his coffin now, he so far gone.’ 
Dan glanced toward the bed, and his kind heart melted at his eyes. He 
could see only Mick’s little wasted arm which was wound round Molly’s 
neck—for she, her bread and milk untasted, was kissing him in the mo- 
therly way that the children of the poor learn so early. 

“«Ts it to keep him all out ye mane, Mary ?’ 

“*Till he gets a futtin’ anyway, Dan.’ 

“* Ach, F know how it ’ill be. He’s got his futtin’ already, Mary ’— 
meaning in her heart. 

“ «Shure the bit he’ll ate is nothin’, an’ he’ll be aisy kep’ in shirts any- 
how ’—smiling tearfully, but thankfully, at Dan, knowing that her point 
was gained and that Mick was adopted. 

“In explanation of this impulsive adoption of the boy we must mention 
that Dan, notwithstanding his hayrick, was poor and struggling, and there- 
fore generous; and that adoption of this kind is nearly as common in Ire- 
land as infanticide in England. 

“While this conference between Dan and his wife was proceeding, 
Mick’s mind was a curious study—or would have been a curious study to 
any one unfamiliar with Irish ways of thought. He was distressed by 
Molly’s distress; he was distressed also by the pitifulness of his own state, 
as reflected in Molly’s face as ina mirror; but besides and above these 
disquietudes he was distressed by his emaciation being, as he fancied, 
made a reproach to his father and mother and the family generally. Such, 
at least, was the impression the doctor’s jocose remarks upon it to Mrs. 
Donelly left on his mind. When, therefore, Mrs. Donelly and Dan, after 
their conference, approached the bed, he hurriedly hid his weazened little 
arm under his tattered jacket. Mrs. Donelly, not noticing this movement, 
raised his jacket to justify herself to Dan by showing him the child’s ema- 
ciation. Poor Mick looked shamefacedly from one pitying face to the 
other and then said earnestly, ‘/deed, Mrs. Donelly, I was always a thin lit- 
tle chap. I’d niver be nothin’ if I ate zver so much.’ Whereupon Mrs. 
Donelly, with a quickness at once Irish and maternal, read his thoughts, 
and, replacing the jacket, said with much presence of mind, ‘ And it’s just 
the same wid Dan here, Mick,’ pointing to her husband, who, in sooth, was 
as thinasalath. ‘He might ate a whole cow and ye never know it, bar- 
rin’ the horns stuck out somewhere.’ — 

“At this whimsical idea Mick, and eke Molly, laughed heartily, and 
Mick’s sensitiveness as to the family credit was soothed.” 


The mother of Mick and Molly is dying of famine-fever and 
is about to be evicted. Father Mac visits her. 


“Now, generally speaking, Father Mac scolded his people sharply and 
incessantly, affecting in words a harshness that every thought of his heart 


- and every act of his life belied. He dressed shabbily, lived meagrely, and 


felt remorse if he treated himself sometimes to a book: because his people 
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needed every penny he could scrape together. But, as we say, in words he 
was generally caustic and crabbed. 

‘“When, however, he stood in Mrs. Morony’s hovel and his eyes had 
got used to the darkness and the smoke—for the door was the chief win- 
dow and the sole chimney —he was in no mood to take the poor woman to 
task for her unreasonable arraignment of the law of the land. Plainly she 
was too ill to be scolded ; and, as Father Mac had no intermediate manner 
between cynicism and tenderness, he dealt very gently with her. Besides, 
the earthen floor, here and there in a puddle through leaks in the thin 
thatch; the little children sitting, as though in extreme old age, crouched 
over the fire, still and sad and listless, and their mother looking at them 
from her bed of straw with the haggard fear in her face that death was 
about to take Zer from them now, as the law had taken from them their 
father this morning and might to-morrow strip them of their home—these 
things moved Father Mac, albeit not unused to them. 

“ After she had told him her troubles in words, and her fears in that 
look she fastened upon the children, he turned away for a few moments in 
silence to busy himself unpacking the basket he had brought. Plainly the 
first thing to be done was to rouse the children out of their stupor, that 
their mother might no longer read all she feared written already in their 
forlorn little faces. 

“« Well, children,’ he said cheerily, speaking in a strong brogue, as he 
always did when he wished to make humble people or little children feel 
quite at their ease with him— well, children, did ye say yere prayers this 
mornin’ ?’ 

“«We did, yere rivirence,’ all cried together in a kind of school chorus. 

“«That’s right. An’ ye said, “Give us this day our daily bread,” I’ll be 
bound, now? ’—interrogatively, and as though venturing upon an acute and 
daring guess. 

“ Chorus, ‘ We did, yere rivirence.’ 

“*See that, now!’ he cried triumphantly; ‘I knew ye did. Ay,’ he 
added, solemnly pointing upward, ‘and Somebody else knew it too, and 
he has sentit. Think of that,children! He has sent it! "—looking impres- 
sively from one wondering little face to another. ‘Come here to me, 
Patsey.’ Patsey got off a sod of turf and came toddling toward him, rubbing 


the back of his hand shyly across his eyes. 
“«There!’ cried Father Mac, handing him a thick piece of thickly but- 


tered bread. ‘ What do ye say for it ?’ 

“* Thanks, yere rivirence,’ pulling his forelock. Father Mac affected to 
be shocked by shaking his head and by making many times that sucking 
noise of the tongue against the palate. 

«OQ Patsey!’ he exclaimed reprovingly, ‘ye must give it to Peggy, 
and see what she says for it.’ 

“Patsey, wofully disappointed to the brink of tears, handed the piece 
over to Peggy, who, uncertain of her own tenure, was discreet enough to 
express her thanks merely by a mute curtsey. 

“See now, Patsey, she doesn’t thank you for it, because you only 
brought it to her; and so you mustn’t thank me for it, but Him that sent it 
to you. Who?’ he cried, holding up one finger interrogatively. 

“Chorus, with really wonderful quickness, cried together, ‘God, yere 
rivirence.’ Then Father Mac handed Patsey another piece. 
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“* An’ now what do ye say, Patsey ?’ 

“*Bless us—’ the beginning of the Catholic grace before meat, which 
not Patsey only but the whole chorus finished off glibly. Upon this the 
bread and butter with milk, poured into a bowl out of a wine-bottle, was 
distributed ; Mick and Molly’s shares being reserved for them till they re- 
turned home. 

“Then Father Mac turned to their mother to find her crying quietly ; 
for the well-worn channel of tears had become the natural outlet of every 
feeling—joy, gratitude, and love, as well as grief. Having poured some 
wine into the cup of a flask, he raised it to her lips, but she, disregarding 
the wine, pressed her chill lips with a kind of timid fervor to his hand. 
After she had drunk the wine the father spoke to her about the love of 
God in so loving a way that his manner helped her more than his words to 
realize his homily. In any lecture a specimen of the thing lectured on is 
more effective than a world of words about it. But the homily was brought 
to a sudden end by its very effectiveness. For poor Mrs. Morony said in 
the middle of it sincerely, and even fervently: 

“*He has been good to me, yere rivirence. He hasso. He’s kep’ us 
out of the workhouse.’ 

“Now, Father Mac, like every clergyman of experience, had found out 
long since that, as a rule, those were least grateful to God to whom he had 
given everything, and those were most grateful to him from whom he had 
taken everything; that, for example, if one could see the cloud of curses 
rising each moment to heaven, he would find that, as a rule, they proceed- 
ed out of the mouths of those to whom God had given everything—the 
young, the strong, the rich, the happy ; and, on the other hand, if one could 
see the incense cloud of blessings rising each moment to heaven, he would 
find that, as a rule, they proceeded from the mouths of those from whom 
God had taken everything—the aged, the sick, the suffering, the poor, and 
him that hath no helper. Though this, we say, was true: to triteness in 
Father Mac’s experience, yet there was something in the present instance 
of it which silenced him. That this poor woman, with her heart so full of 
foreboding for her children, should yet have room in it for fervent thank- 
fulness that she and hers were still outside the workhouse, made the good 
father feel somehow ashamed of his successful preaching. 


‘** I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning : 
Alas! the gratitude of men 


e Hath oftener left me mourning.’” 


From the hand which can give such pictures as these we 
have a right to expect much. It is to be hoped that the author 
of The Wearing of the Green will stick to Irish subjects, even if 
they are not fashionable. He can make them fashionable, if he 
goes on as he has begun. Tourguénieff was banished to the 
steppes for the Diary of a Sportsman, and his Fathers and Sons 
offended both the fathers and sons and the Nihilists to whom he 
gave their nickname. Yet what novelist for the last dozen years 
has been more fashionable in continental Europe, from Paris to 
St. Petersburg, than Tourguénieff? 
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KATHARINE. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


ON one bright morning toward the end of the following 
April Katharine’s quiet wedding took place in her mother’s lit- 
tle parlor. Few witnesses were present, and Mrs. Danforth’s 
minister performed the ceremony. There had been some slight 
discussion as to the propriety of asking Mr. White to undertake 
this task, but the mother’s aversion to the plan had proved invin- 
cible. 

“It is bad enough to have him mixed up in the affair in any 
shape or manner,” she protested. “If I could get rid of inviting 
him to be present even, I should be heartily glad of it. But as 
to having his name go into the papers along with that of your 
father’s child, and setting all the church-folks to gossiping about 
it, | simply won’t allow it. I can put up with a good deal, but 
there is a limit!” 

“It is a matter of exceedingly slight importance,” Mr. Gid- 
dings said afterward to Katharine, with whom this scheme had 
originated. “Asa matter of fact, 1 never expect to feel a more 
effectually married man than I did the day I persuaded your 
mother to relinquish her hold upon you. I think she is quite 
right to please herself about all the rest. White is a very good 
fellow. He won't mind it much, I fancy; and as for me, I shall 
not mind it at all.” 

“It is I who dislike it,” said the girl. “There are so few 
things that I can say yes to with all my heart and mind that, 
when I am able for once to do so, I hate to hear any jarring 
note mingle with it. I never agree with Mr. White when ‘he 
makes positive affirmations on his own side, but he is at least 

-our friend, and to all his criticism of the other, as it is repre- 
sented by. the minister, I assent entirely. Why should he be 
asked to meddle? What possible relation does he sustain to you 
or me?” 

“ What a thorough-going little Puritan it is!” smiled Louis. 
“ You are your mother’s own daughter, my child! Suppose we 
agree to accept him as the incarnation of her conscience, and of 
our anxiety to soften as much as possible what she is going to 
feel as‘a heavy deprivation. But for the cordial way in which 
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she has taken to Mrs. Kitchener and the children, and my cer- 
tainty that her liking for them cannot but increase on further ac- 
quaintance, I suspect I might have been tempted to relent at the 
last moment and give up going abroad at present. It may be 
long before you see her again. I won’t answer for myself when 
my back is fairly turned.” . 

“| knew a girl once,” said Katharine, “ who told me, just be- 
fore her marriage, that one of the things she looked forward ‘to 
with most satisfaction was the liberty of choice she meant to 
claim thereafter between homeeopathic globules and castor-oil in 
case of sickness. Her father was an old-school doctor. I 
laughed ; but I thought then, and I think now, that it was only a 
very cheap and prosaic way of stating a real difficulty. I won- 
der whether I shall ever feel myself a unit—able to act directly 
on my Own convictions, or to refuse to act at all, if that seem 
good to me?” 

“Whether you will ever escape your own shadow, in short? 
One might, perhaps, ina world without a sun. The most ob- 
vious shape it takes I hope to see you reasonably free from here- 
after; but the dualism goes deeper. I doubt whether its exter- 
nal form is really its most annoying.” 

“| know it is not. Nine times in ten I find myself unable to 
pass a moral judgment, even in trifles, which my reason will not 
cavil at and call in question. I never see a fly entangled in a 
web without setting it free, but I never know just what right I 
had to break up the spider's house and deprive him of his din- 
ner. I could not have brought myself to act as Anna did last 
summer in the matter of’ her marriage, and yet I could not as- 
sign to myself one really satisfactory reason why she should not 
do so if it pleased her.” 

“You choose your examples in a characteristic fashion,” said 
Louis, with a laugh. “Givena cold soul, a rapid circulation, and 
a lively curiosity, and you don’t know what right you have to 
object to their working out their natural results. I don't know 
that I care about trying to enlighten you. But if you think you 
see dilemmas in matters of such dimensions, I don’t wonder that 
you zigzag—I wonder, rather, why you don’t at once stand 
still. You can’t escape your heart, you can’t escape your con- 
science or your instincts. They go straight to their mark by 
virtue of their nature. But the mind is another thing. It is 
acted on by a thousand influences, it ‘looks before and after, and 
pines for what is not’; and the safest way to treat it in certain 
emergencies is to recognize it for the balky horse it is, put. on 
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blinders, and give common sense and will the reins. The con- 
duct of life, for you and me at least, who start fair, ought not 
to be a problem of very great perplexity.” 

“If only,” sighed Katharine, “there were guide-posts to di- 
rect the will! I don’t want to close the eyes of my understand. 
ing. I want to harness it to my inclinations and drive them both 
together.” 

“Yes, I see. You ‘ want to be an angel.’ That is pure 
modesty, I assure you. Your crown and harp are plainly visi- 
ble to me already. But as to the ceremony which has brought 
about so much metaphysics, marriage, among civilized peoples, 
in its external form is a contract calling for certain formalities. 
Your mother’s friend, to whom you object, is simply the minis- 
ter of the law in my eyes, and as such inoffensive. To her and to 
you he plainly symbolizes certain religious ideas which she accepts 
and you reject. The emotion you putinto your rejection is proof 
positive that an affirmation of some sort underlies your denial. 
But so long as it takes no definite shape I recommend you to 
disregard it wherever it comes into the slightest danger of col- 
lision with the claims of affection and obvious duty. At the 
same time it is only fair to say that my only excuse for that 
piece. of advice is my persuasion that it is altogether unneces- 
sary. I should never have been ina position to offer it, other- 
wise.” 

Mrs. Danforth had made, at first, some natural objections to a 
plan which involved not alone the breaking up of her household, 
but the severing of all her old associations. But, strong as these 
objections were, they yielded to her conviction that she could 
not hope in any other way to be near her daughter for the future. 
It had finally been settled that she should resign her house to an 
incoming tenant as soon as possible after the marriage, and make 
a part of Mrs. Kitchener’s family until Katharine’s return. An 
acquaintance had been brought about between them during the 
winter which had proved mutually agreeable, though the wish 
was perhaps father to the thought in the mind of Mr. Giddings 
when he spoke of Mrs. Danforth’s cordial acceptance of the 
younger woman. They grew to be exceedingly good friends in 
course of time, when each had learned to appreciate the sterling 
qualities of the other; but, at present, regret over what was pass- 
ing from her was too prominent in Mrs. Danforth’s mind to leave 
room for much more than passive acquiescence in what was to 


come. 
“She seems a good woman,” she said to her daughter once 
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during the week preceding the wedding, which Mrs. Kitchener 
and her little ones passed beneath her roof. ‘ And I always 
liked children about me. But I shall be like a cat in a 
strange garret. If only you would give up this foolish plan of 
going to Europe! The greatest fortune that ever was left 
wouldn’t tempt me to cross the Atlantic to get it, and here you 
two are going for nothing at all, so far as I can see. What more 
is there than sky and land and water wherever you go?—and 
you have all that here.” \ 

“ We will take you with us, if you will go,” returned Katha- 
rine. “There is time yet to secure your passage, if you can be 
tempted.” 

“Not I, indeed!” 

“Well, then, the other plan is the best in every way. Louis 
seems to feel in some manner responsible for Mrs. Kitchener’s 
welfare. He says he promised to look after the children, but 
whether her husband or himself I could not quite make out. 
And he thinks she will make a home for you where you will be 
far more comfortable than you could be here alone or elsewhere. 
We shall probably come back within the year. What a pretty 
creature the little girl is, and how jealous of me! She is the first 
child of her age who would not make friends with me at once.” 

The mother lifted her eyebrows. 

“It is an old story,” she said. “Two of a trade can’t agree. 
She seems as much bewitched as you are, but she is younger and 
has more excuse.” 

“ Isn’t one’s husband excuse enough?” said the girl playfully. 

“He is not your husband yet, but even if he were it would , 
not be. ‘ The Lord thy God is a jealous God,’ remember! You 
cannot stake everything on one of his creatures, in the way you 
are doing, without losing.” 

Then, catching sight of her daughter’s face, and a certain ex- 
pression that contracted the lines of her mouth, “ You don’t like 
to hear that,” she went on, “ but it is true. You think now that 
you can get along without religion and without God, but, I warn 
you, you will see the day that you will find you cannot. There 
comes to every one of us a time when everything tumbles to 
pieces about us and leaves us face to face with the one reality 
there is. It came to me, and yet I never ran the risk that you 
do, for | never made an idol in my life. 1 néither denied God 
nor turned my back upon him.” 

The girl sighed. The subject lay so near her heart that, ex- 
cept with her lover, it was not easy for her to touch upon it. 
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Yet her mother had spoken with the evident effort of a reserved 
nature, forcing itself from its accustomed reticence, and with so 
much feeling that to leave her altogether unanswered seemed 
impossible. 

“T never denied him,” she said,in a voice so low that her 
listener barely caught it, ‘but I am not sure I never turned my 
back upon him.” And there her confidences ended. 

When they were taking ship, after having fairly established 
Mrs. Danforth in her new abode, Richard Norton, who had been 
absent from home for several weeks, came on to New York to 
offer his congratulations and to say good-by. 

“Tt will not be for long,” he said, “ if all my schemes turn out 
according to my liking. 1 have been laying pipe for an assistant- 
surgeonship in the navy, and have just heard that my chance is 
good, providing I can answer for the result of the examinations ; 
and my doubts are reasonably small on that score. The Medi- 
terranean squadron would suit me to a nicety, and in that case we 
might hope to meet somewhere next fall. But it is quite on the 
cards that I may be sent cruising off into the China Sea or the 
South Pacific. I will let you know whenever the thing comes 
to a head.” 

His was the last voice they heard that spoke of home—the 
last familiar face they looked on before turning their backs on 
the past to enter the new life together. 

“ He warned me once,” said Katharine, straining her eyes to 
catch the last glimpse of him as the land receded, “that my lot 
in life would be to set up shrines, and his to bring the hammer 


_to demolish them. But he helped lay the foundation-stones for 


the first one.” 
Her husband laughed. “ You hold out the cheerful prospect 


of a succession of them,” he said. “It might be wise not to dis- 
pense with his offered services too soon.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE American colony in Rome was very full the winter after 
the marriage of this pair of lovers. They arrived there early in 
December, but with a half-formed intention of wintering still 
further south. They had not been very eager sight-seers thus 
far, but from the’ first had turned somewhat aside from the 
beaten track, making short journeys, resting at discretion wher- 
ever the humor took them, and each finding in the other, not- 
withstanding their many points of sympathy and the perfect 
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rapport that existed between them, a ¢erra incognita which pre- 
sented more attractions than any other. Rome grew on them, 
however, and would have chained them until the heats began, 
even had it not offered, in addition to its proper fascinations, the 
charm of agreeable acquaintances, and, in the case of Mr. Gid 
dings, the renewal of one or two old friendships. Katharine’s 
health also began to show some traces of over-fatigue, and they 
speedily established themselves in pleasant quarters, giving their 
evenings to much lively social recreation, and dividing their 
days between churches, galleries and museums, and some de- 
sultory, often intermitted, but never quite neglected, study of cer- 
tain subjects in which Louis was interested, and in which his 
wife’s intelligent aid had been of special service. 

The artistic coterie was particularly strong that year, at least 
in point of numbers. One of the most prominent members of it, 
distinguished not alone in art, but by a native force of character 
and strongly-marked individuality which made friends and ad- 
mirers for him among men whose sympathies lay for the most 
part outside that region, was George Marlow, a Maine man by 
birth, a figure-painter by profession, and just then occupied with 
a large commission which had fixed his residence for several 
months in the city of the Popes and Czsars. He had been for- 
merly a great ally of Louis Giddings, but they met now for the 
first time after a lapse of years, during which Marlow had taken 
to himself a wife in his native Kennebec, and become the proud 
father of a son whom he regarded in all seriousness as an infant 
prodigy. He was a man whose opportunities for culture in the 
ordinary sense had been more than usually limited, and, though 
he had been an intelligent reader, a close observer, and had a 
picturesque vigor of expression which made him specially in- 
teresting, yet his sense of deficiency in certain elementary mat- 
ters was almost morbid. It showed itself, among other ways, in 
an ill-concealed pride in what he took to be the superior attain- 
ments of his wife, and a belief in her as an oracle in questions of 
what he called “ education,” which belonged to the simplicity of 
his artistic temperament and augured well for it, but was rather 
amusing none the less. 

Mrs. Marlow was a pretty woman, who returned her hus- 
band’s admiration with great fervor, but, owing to her adoption 
of the same standards, believed in her own intellectual supe- 
riority even more firmly than he did himself. As a matter of 
fact she had taken the color of his opinions in a way that flatter- 
ed his marital pride exceedingly, but she did it by virtue of a 
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chameleon-like quality of mind which promised less well for the 
permanence of the dye than for its present intensity. She had 
taught school in Augusta for two or three winters, and would 
probably never free herself from that particular variety of in- 
exact pronunciation produced by a long-continued devotion to 
the mild form of dissipation known as spelling-matches. They 
occupied an apartment directly over that which Giddings and 
his wife had taken, and, while the two men renewed their ancient 
intimacy with much satisfaction, Katharine, who for the first few 
days kept rather quiet within doors, found Mrs. Marlow’s easy, 
superficial chat agreeably amusing. Her heart was a good deal 
better than her head, for it was genuine and kind, while the lat- 
ter presented a kaleidoscopic variety of ideas and impressions, 
caught up from books and conversation, and retained without 
assimilation. 

“ There are two distinct sets here among the English-speak- 
ing people,” she said one day. “ Pagans and Papists, George 
calls them. Then there is another, not very large, which vibrates 
between the two—like the Lindsays, for instance, and Maria Raw- 
son. I wish she were here just now, for she always devotes her- 
self to new people—of course with the view of seeing what she can 
do in the matter of conversions, but making herself amazingly 
useful and entertaining at the same time by way of preliminary. 
But she went off on what she calls a pilgrimage last week, and 
won’t be back for several days. George told her her pilgrimage 
was a pure humbug ; that she ought to have put peas in her shoes 
and walked, instead of going off by rail. There is no making her 
angry,however. She might better have stayed here and minded 
her work. She will never get her picture done at this rate.” 

“ Is she a painter?” 

“ After a fashion. She has been working at art for two or 
three years, and came on with us this season to study under 
George’s direction. But she is beginning to waver in her alle- 


’ giance since Lindsay opened his studio.” ‘ 


“ Who is Lindsay ?” 

“The smartest man in the world, I sometimes think. Your 
husband must know him, for he is an old Bostonian, though he 
has lived a good deal abroad off and on. You never saw such 
polish and such delightful manners. George says there is no 
heart in it—that it means nothing at all; but I am not so sure 
about that. In any case, it is very agreeable to be treated as if 
you were a duchess, or that princess in the fairy tale who never 
opened her mouth without pearls and diamonds falling out.” 
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“T shouldn’t think that sort of treatment could be any great 
novelty to you,” said Katharine, laughing. ‘I am sure Mr. 
Marlow seems to be of quite the same opinion.” 

“ Well, it is and it isn’t,” said Mrs. Marlow, with a toss of her 
pretty head. ‘That was one of George’s great attractions at 
first, I don’t deny ; but | begin to find out that he is very set in 
his ways, and does not take kindly to any change of views which 
he does not introduce. He is the dearest fellow in the world, 
and I do believe he is one of the greatest painters. Our State 
legislature gave him the commission he is executing now, you 
know. He told me not to brag too much about that, especially 
before the Lindsays ;.but I think it is something to be proud of. 
George was always too sensitive for his own good. But it stands 
to reason that a man as devoted as he is to just one thing must 
be a good deal in the dark about plenty of others that lie beyond 
it. Why, for one book that he has read outside of art | suppose 
that I must have gone through half a dozen.” 

The two men meanwhile were making their way toward the 
rather distant studio of the painter whom Mrs. Marlow was 
discussing, and with whom both of them had long been on terms 
of friendship. 

“1 was very glad, at first, to see Lindsay settle down here for 
the winter,” Marlow said as they strolled on together. “I was 
so fond of him—so.impressed by him might be a better word— 
when I first came to Boston ten years ago. He was just back 
then from this side, and I was raw toa degree which even he 
might find incredible nowadays, if his memory were a little less 
tenacious than mine is—which of course it isn’t. I have been 
making successes of one sort and another since then—cheap ones, 
I suppose he would call them, and I shouldn’t be ready to deny 
it—but at all events sufficient to keep his memory green on that 
score.” 

“Why should not he have made them also?” Giddings 
asked. ‘I am an outside barbarian, as you have told me a dozen 
times more or less, knowing nothing about art except from what 
you call its literary side. I find that some of the Michael Angelos 
have a good deal to say to me; but then so has Beethoven in 
the matter of music, which I take it is no gauge of one’s general 
sensitiveness. So I have been told, at any rate, by disgusted 
painters and musicians without number. But I have never 
heard any man of your profession speak of Lindsay otherwise 
than highly.”’ 

“It is impossible to speak of him too highly in certain ways. 
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His delicious and, so far as I know, unique use of color, and what 
I supposed to be his originality and exuberant fertility in design, 
were a continual delight and inspiration to me when I knew him 
first. He finesses too much, perhaps, to suit the popular taste. 
There is more science than art about him, when you come down 
to the last analysis, and that is fatal. And yet he is a consum- 
mate artist in his way. The trouble is that life is even more of 
an art to him than his pictures are. He schemes and plots, and 
adjusts means to ends, and thinks out combinations there as he 
does on his palette and his canvas. Art is a direct and simple 
thing, as it seems to me, and that is why he comes within one of 
it and stops there. I was beginning to get over my long ap- 
prenticeship to him even before I came abroad. The foxy ele- 
ment in him gota little too prominent at times, and though I 
never expect to question his superiority in what is distinctively 
his own—his color, which is as subtle as his brains—it gave me 
a certain satisfaction to run him to earth in other directions. I 
used in my innocence to envy him his early and prolonged ac- 
quaintance with European art, but I never dreamed to what ex- 
tent and in what manner he had actually profited by it until | 
had grown familiar with the galleries myself.” 

“You mean—?” 

“T mean that I have hugely enjoyed dropping in casually 
with him and bringing up with a round turn before a Titian here 
and there. There was even the photograph of a Sir Joshua in 
my portfolio the other day which it did me immense good to 
fling down accidentally before him. There is no need of taking 
aclub to Lindsay. It would not have been the-slightest addi- 
tional satisfaction to dilate on the reminiscences they called up 
on my first glance at them.” 

“| know very little of his work,” said Giddings, “and should 


‘ doubtless be no judge of it if 1 knew more. I remember a little 


Venus which all of you fellows were going into ecstasies over, 
but which to me seemed clumsy. She would never have got an 
apple from me, unless I had had an orchardful on hand and she 
no competitors. But the man himself has always been interest- 
ing tome. The subtlety you speak of was a specially agreeable 
change from the sledge-hammer style of thinking one got in 
most other quarters. It is long since I have seen him, but some 
one told me he had married within a year or two.” 

“Yes, and he has got arich and charming wife. But if his 
marriage and its results have not been at least as much a tri- 
umph of diplomacy as of inclination, I am much mistaken.” 
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“What ails you, Marlow? Every man is free to criticise his 
neighbor, asa matter of course, but the particular tone your 
criticism takes is new to me—from your lips. What special 
enormity has Lindsay been up to now?” : 

Marlow made no direct reply—none at all, in fact, for several 
minutes. It was an old habit of his to fall into fits of abstraction 
in the midst of conversation, as his present interlocutor was not 
unaware. 

“That seems a nice little girl you have brought over with 
you,” he began at last. “Since I fell in love with my own wife 
when I was fourteen, [ haven’t seen one that has taken my eye 
as she has. But women are curious cattle! They are all tarred 
with the same stick, I’ve a notion. Not one of them that isn’t 
fond of change, amenable to flattery, and disgusted with whole- 
some criticism. To go back to Lindsay. He is a Marylander, 
as perhaps you know—as poor as Job and as proud as Lucifer. 
He belongs to an old Catholic family there, and has always made 
a pretence of keeping up to his religion. His brains are as good 
as yours or mine are, and I never believed in it as anything 
more than a pretence—a part of his general attitude toward the 
crowd, as being a little better, or at any rate a little different 
from the rest. He married Sophia Cary very much against the 
wishes of her people, who were greatly opposed to it, partly on 
account of his poverty, partly on account of his profession, but 
most of all on account of his religion. I heard they compro- 
mised, or tried to, in some way in the end, finding the girl was 
bent upon it—tied up the property, I believe, and made him 
promise not to interfere with her belief, and to bring up any 
children that there might be Protestants. That last I know was 
done—old Cary, her cotton-broking uncle, told me so himself. 
But she was a rabid convert before the year was out, which 
was nuts to Lindsay, who chuckles over it like the Jesuit he 
is. He can suit himself about his own wife,” Marlow broke 
off with a sudden energy, “but if he don’t let mine alone there 
will be trouble.” 

“Just what do you mean by that, if you don't mind being 
more explicit ?” 

‘““Why, they came here a couple of months ago, and of course 
I was delighted to see and invite them to our rooms. They 
were both new to my wife, and Lindsay fascinated her, of course. 
I had no sort of objection to that in any form I supposed it pos- 
sibly could take. Amanda is a woman of a great deal of educa- 
tion and reading, as you will find out, if you haven’t done so al- 
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ready, and Lindsay’s ultra refinement and Spanish-grandee man- 
ners took her fancy, as they do that of all other women. She is 
a very level-headed person, too, or I always thought so; and even 
if it.had occurred to me that Lindsay’s success with his own 
wife might have spurred him up in the convert business, I would 
have backed her good sense against him every time. After liv- 
ing in the house with that red-hot fanatic, Maria Rawson, for 
six months, and fairly beating her out of the field of discussion, 
as I have watched her do again and again, I had no fears for her 
whatever. But here she was telling me last night that she be- 
gan to believe there was a good deal to say on the other side, 
and meant to look it up. It won’t be well for her peace of mind 
if she sticks to that notion.” 

“ As often as I have observed it,” said Giddings after a pause, 
“that attitude of mind never ceases to be incomprehensible to 
me. What difference can it, or at all events ought it, make to 
you what opinions your wife may hold on a matter of that 
sort?” f 

“ Would you like your own wife to insinuate that she thought 
you might be all wrong, and that there was a probability that 
some other man might be all right?” 

“ Is that the way she put it?” 

“No, it isn’t. But I was not born yesterday. I knew well 
enough what was at the bottom of it. Do you think you would 
find nothing to say if your wife hinted that there might be cir- 
cumstances under which she might find it agreeable to become a 
Catholic, a Buddhist, a Spiritualist, or a Jew?” 

Giddings laughed. ‘“ Why should I,” he asked, “ unless I am 
first going to deny that she has the same right that I have to 
‘ life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’? 1 think I might find 
it advisable under some of those contingencies, especially if they 
threatened to be successive, to give her the benefit of my advice 
and experience ; but what right, when you come to think of it, 
should | have to do more than that?” 

“ There is no question of right and wrong between man and 
wife. They are one, or they are two. However, I am making 
more ado about it than there is real necessity for. I was out of 
sorts about my picture last night, or my common sense and my 
knowledge of Amanda would have saved me from making such 
an exhibition as I did of myself. I'll buy her a bracelet to-day 
and make it ali up. Her mind is as sound as a dollar, and her 
heart as good as gold. And here is Lindsay’s. I won’t go in 
this morning; I have a model coming’ at eleven o’clock.” 
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Lindsay, a slight, dark man, apparently midway in his thirties, 
came forward to meet Giddings in the ante-room of his atelier, 
with a characteristic stoop forward, in nowise owing to physical 
delicacy or real lack of erectness, and the look, half-vacant, half- 
intent, that belongs to short-sighted eyes momentarily divested 
of their glasses. He had his hat on, and a pair of gloves was 
lying across his left palm. Recognizing his friend’s voice even 
before they reached each other, his face lighted up, and he threw 
aside his hat as they clasped hands. 

“* You havestaid me in a happy hour,’” he said, turning back 
into the studio and picking up his glasses from the ledge of the 
easel. “I was just about starting out to find you, but hadn’t yet 
been able to drop my brushes when I heard your knock. I was 
afraid it might be some one else, and went armed. I heard of 
your being here from Ralston not half an hour ago, so you see 
I was not losing much time. Just look at my design before I 
cover it up, will you? You won’t know anything about it, of 
course, but a fresh eye is always a good thing, and I have been 
locked up with it for the last three days and am half-blinded.” 

The studio was large and unusually well appointed, a strong 
contrast, in fact, to the little Boston eyrie, looking out over the 
bay across a wilderness of roofs and with nothing but its light 
to recommend it, where these two had made their first acquain- 
tance. The picture, moderate in dimensions, was explained by 
the painter to represent Beatrice, “couched in the woodbine 
overture,” intent on Ursula and Hero in the sunny orchard. 

‘“‘T have had. the figures in and out a dozen times already, but 
I think I have got the two in the alley to my liking now, and 
am only waiting for my wife to come back to finish up with this 
one. But what about the honeysuckle?” 

“It looks like it. What is this? Titania on her bank? You 
seem to be running either to Shakspere or to botany’ 

“A happy combination of the two, perhaps,” said Lindsay, 
with a laugh, and turning from the easel. ‘“ Will you have a 
pipe? A very old friend has mitigated an order for half a dozen 
tries at the ‘great Williams’’ by leaving the choice of subjects 
entirely to my discretion. There is no hurry about them, for- 
tunately. I am only feeling my way to the designs at present, 
and shall wait for spring to begin the real work. I can’t tell 
you how glad I am to see you. Ralston says you have been 
joining the benedictine fraternity yourself. I hope you like it as 
well as I do. My wife went off to Loretto with a friend the 
other day, but I expect her back on Friday. But for that I 
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shouldn’t have been locked up here, and so lost the chance of 
securing you before Marlow got you in his clutches. You are 
not positively fixed in your present quarters, I hope?” 

“Why not? And what better could one do? Marlow is an 
exceedingly good fellow, our rooms are all they should be, and 
madame seems disposed to be everything that is amiable. And 
as to the distance, I conclude, from all I hear, that it is not im- 
practicable even for light infantry.” 

“Our wives traverse it tolerably often. But it is pleasanter 

out here, I think; and then it would be good to have you close 
at hand. Marlow is very well—a little inclined to be cocky, 
perhaps, or was so until the political job which ended in ‘ reward- 
ing native merit’ with the commission that brings him out here. 
It was none of his doing, I will say that for him; but his father- 
in-law had an active finger in the pie. It wasn’t in human nature 
to refuse, of course, but he has had the grace to be as much 
ashamed of it as though he were not going to do the work at 
least as well as anybody else, and a great deal better than nine 
in ten.” 
“Tt certainly is pleasant just here,” said Giddings, looking 
about him, and ignoring all the rest of Lindsay’s speech. “ This 
room strikes me as more to be desired than Marlow’s. workshop, 
though I don’t know whether it is any better adapted to its 
special purpose.” 

“Tt isn’t; but my wife domesticates herself here and in the 
two adjoining, and we have rather laid ourselves out to make 
the place all it should or might be. She paints a little, too, as 
you may have heard.” She had, in fact, been one of Lindsay's 
pupils. “She is a veritable Sancta Sophia,” he added, after an 
almost imperceptible pause, and not looking at his friend. ‘ You 
have hardly been with Marlow two days without learning that, 
in at least one sense, ‘all good things came to me together with 
her. 
Giddings laughed. “I have heard of painter's colic,” he said, 
“but what is the exact nature of the evil influence oil colors 
exert upon the moral character ?” 

Lindsay colored slightly and then laughed also. “It is 
absurd, | own,” he said, “and on my part quite inexcusable. But 
I happen to know that there is an edge to his tongue also. Both 
of us would be glad to owe a little less to luck and a little more 
to merit, perhaps. That is an amusing, good-hearted little 
woman he has married. My wife has taken to cultivating her 
very assiduously of late. I believe she feels shocked by what 
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seems to her the vast extent of Mrs. Marlow’s spiritual destitu- 
tion.’’ 

- “Is that the way the land lies? You might hint to her, 
perhaps, not to be too diligent in her labors. Marlow appears to 
have a great objection to amateur gardening of that description. 
If you have been shut up so long, you couldn’t do better than 
walk home with me and give us some advice about our itinerary. 
I remember that Rome is one of your old hunting-grounds.” 

“The very oldest. I came here fourteen years ago with my 
twin brother, who was doing his theology then at the Propaganda. 
He is dead now, poor fellow !—wore himself out among the Flat- 
heads. There has not been a generation of us for the last two 
) centuries that has not sent one son here. I am the last now— 
and likely to be, to all appearance! There couldn't be a better 
guide, you see.” 

“Your peculiar way of looking at things gives you a sense of 
proprietorship here, I take it, which most of us lack,” said Gid- 
dings, with a half-inquiring accent, as they were on the street 
together. ‘“ You find yourself more in the general line of things 
: than we do.” 

“Well, yes. On the lowest conceivable ground, you know, 
there is a continuity between the present and the past which 
gives an agreeable fillip to one’s imagination and historic sense. 
You feel yourself a Fifth-Monarchy man in a way which the . 
} originators of that phrase certainly did not contemplate, but 
: which is very real.. Of course one does not lack that feeling 
anywhere, but just here it reaches its apogee. There is another 
side to the medal. Fellows like Marlow, for example—who per- 
haps might be a little better up than he is on several things 
| besides church history, but who answers well enough for a type 
' —amuse themselves by bemoaning the still more ancient days, 
) apostrophizing the old divinities, and going into metaphorical 

hysterics over what they call the irruption of the barbarians.” He 
) laughed and shrugged his shoulders as he added: “ There’s a 
phase of that with which I do not lack for sympathy myself, but, 
take it all round, I find it anachronistic, to say the least of it. 
You have not been about much yet, then?” 

“Not much; my wife is rather under the weather from a 
cold she took as we came on from Paris. The winter is before us, 
so that I have counselled her to keep quiet for a little, while I 
qualify as cicerone.” 

“You justify my faith in the law of compensations,” said 
Lindsay, smiling. ‘“ Mrs. Giddings and I will make an exchange 
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when Sophia comes back—I will answer for her side of it being 
without drawbacks; and as for you and me, perhaps we shall be 
able to lighten each other’s miseries for a day or two? For 
dawdling and doing nothing, and feeling virtuous about it all 
the while, there is no place in the world like Rome.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


“You don't really mean that I am the first Catholic whom 
you have known? I wish it had been your luck to fall upona 
better sample.” 

The place was Katharine’s sunny morning-room, where she 
still kept her sofa nearly half the day, and the speaker was the 
young lady known to her friends—and they were many—as 
Maria Rawson. She had returned the night before from her pil- 
grimage, with a perceptible addition to her always overflowing 
high spirits, and had just been amusing her present hostess and 
Mrs. Marlow, who had brought them together, with an essen- 
tially reverent and yet irresistibly droll account of certain of its 
incidents, 

“She pretends to be a Catholic,” Mrs. Marlow had said as 
she rose to take little Jack out for his airing. “ I am sure that if 
I believed all she says she does I should be in such a serious 
frame of mind that I should never smile again.” 

“Oh! no, you wouldn’t,” said Maria; “ you would simply feel 
yourself at home and one of the family, and know that you were 
not expected to stand on ceremony all the time. I can’t for the 
life of me help feeling gay just now,” she went on, turning to 
Katharine as Mrs. Marlow left the room. “ Mrs. Lindsay and I 
went off on our pilgrimage just on that poor woman’s account— 
or, to be quite exact, on the little boy’s—and I haven’t an iota of 
doubt that we obtained our object. He’s a dear little chap, isn’t 
he? I saw he had taken to you already.” 

“He is a clever little man,” said Katharine, who had been 
entertained by his prattle several times; “he struck me as even 
too precocious. Do you mind telling me what you mean about 
going on a pilgrimage for his sake ?” 

“Well, I don’t, though of course, not knowing you at all, I 
can’t say just how it will strike you.” She gave a quick look at 
Mrs. Giddings. “You will probably decide in your own mind 
that I am a fool—but I am pretty well used to that by this time. 
In the first place, he is an unbaptized infant, and, as such, belongs 
to a class which, together with the souls in purgatory, engrosses 
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my sympathies to a degree that has made me devote myself 
entirely to their welfare, In the second place, I delight in the 
child solely on his own account ; and in the third, I pity him to 
that extent, when I| think of the dangers he runs by reason of the 
opinions of his father and mother, that | am going to shock you 
by saying that if I were only sure to get a chance to baptize him 
in time, 1 should be heartily pleased to have him brought back 
this morning on a stretcher and see him buried to-morrow.” 

“You are very bloody-minded,” said Katharine, laughing. 
“ T suppose you will let me shock you in return by saying that I 
believe you even less than I comprehend you. And that, if you 
knew it, is a very strong expression of incredulity.” 

“I quite understand it,” said Maria. “So far as I have ob- 
served, belief and understanding always keep that relation to 
each other. The more you add tothe one the heavier grows 
the other. But I will tell you more precisely what it was that 
sent us off to Loretto for him. You don’t know anything about 
Loretto, by the way? Well, ask me that another time. George 
Marlow is a very good man in his way, but his way, to most peo- 
ple—even to you, I fancy, who look too young and innocent to 
have got very far out of the ruts in which most American parents 
place their children—is what one might call peculiar. It isn’t 
altogether his fault, poor fellow. He was thrown on the tender 
mercies of a hard-fisted and hard-hearted deacon when he was six 
years old, and, according to his own story, was flogged and 
starved and worried into such a hatred for all he knew under the 
name of religion that to this day he abhors the whole Christian 
faith by reason of the misdeeds of Deacon Peleg Smith, who 
neither knew nor practised it any better than he does himself. 1 
see your eyes twinkling again,” she said, interrupting her oratory 
at full tide ; “‘ but what do you think of a man who absolutely re- 
fuses to let his child be taught one single prayer? I was trying 
to persuade Amanda—we were school-girls together—to let me 
teach him the ‘Our Father,’ if she didn’t wish to; but George 
flared up and told me if he caught him with one syllable of it on 
his lips he would shoot me! Yes, I thought I should make you 
look grave, but that isn’t the worst of it, not by half! Amanda— 
well, she’s a shallow little thing anyway ; that is why she is al. 
ways running over. She fairly out-Herods Herod! Before I 
got my warning from George—1 don’t mean to say, mind, that I 
Should have paid any attention to it, but they have kept the 
child out of my way ever since, except when one of them was 
with him—I had him in church with me one day, and told him a 
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little about the crucifix: just what one would tell a child who 
asks a simple question. To my horror she came into the salon 
one night; the Lindsays were both there, and she had been 
putting Jack to bed. ‘Just think, George,’ she began, ‘some- 
body has begun talking folly to Jack already. He asked me, 
as I was covering him up just now, if—’” 

Maria stopped short again. “I can’t quite bring myself to 
repeat her words,” she went on after a minute. “The little fel- 
low had asked her if our Blessed Lord were not the best man 
that ever lived. ‘And what did you tell him?’ said George.. 
‘Why,’ she answered quite seriously, ‘I said | thought that Mar- 
cus Aurelius was a better one, and then I went on to tell hima 
little about what he thought and did. And when I got through, 
he says, “Mamma, if you'd ’a’ toldjme about Marcus Aurelius 
afore, mebbe I’d ’a’ been a better boy.”’ You never saw such 
a face as Mrs. Lindsay’s; and as for me, I was obliged to leave 
the room.” 

Katharine, too, felt a great shudder of mingled disgust and 
horror. 

“] ama very great admirer of Marcus Aurelius myself,” she 
said, when at last she spoke, “ but I should not care to tell a child 
a thing like that.” 

“ After all, though,” resumed Maria in a tone in which the 
apologetic accent was very perceptible, “that was low-water 
mark for Amanda. She has got more heart than head, and I 
don’t believe but what something in herself revolted at her own 
words. And then she admires Lindsay excessively, and she had 
wit enough to see something of what she had done. We two 
planned then to go and visit the Holy House, where neither of 
us had ever been as yet, and pray for all three of them, but espe- 
cially for Jack. It seems so frightful to stand by and see inno- 
cence corrupted and intelligence perverted at that age. For my 
part, an Indian mother laying her baby in the Ganges would be 
an infinitely less frightful spectacle than the one I assist at 
daily.” 

It was after this narration.that Miss Rawson made the inter- 
rogation first quoted from her. 

“IT can hardly count Mr. Lindsay,” answered Katharine, 
“knowing him so slightly. We have talked a good deal, too, 
but it has been about books and galleries for the most part. I 
should not have known he was a Catholic but for something 
Mrs. Marlow told me.” 

“ He has always been one; it is nonew thing with him. And, 
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to tell the honest truth, he is the one exception I have seen to 
what I believe to be the general rule, that the Catholic who has 
always been such is a better and safer person than the convert. 
I don’t mean to say he is-not everything he should be now, but 
certainly he did promise before his marriage that if there were 
any children they should be brought up Protestants. His wife 
told me that herself. And he need not have done it; she would 
have married him in any case, though there did at one time seem 
good reason to suppose it would be prevented. Her people 
wanted to keep him to it, too, even after her conversion, and 
tried to insist on his having the one little baby they had baptized 
as she had been. I can't say what he would have done—men 
have such notions about giving their word and keeping it—but 
she said the promise was made to her and accepted by her un- 
der totally false ideas, and was utterly worthless. Then the 
child died, and the doctor says she will never have another, 
which cuts Lindsay to the quick, for he is the very last of an ex- 
ceedingly good old stock. And serves him right, to my mind. 
He had no business to think of trading away his birthright even 
for such an unexampled mess of pottage as Sophia Cary. How 
you will like her when you know her!” 

“ And are you a convert also?” 

Miss Rawson laughed. “I am not only a convert, but what 
my friend Mr. Ralston calls a convert-broker. Would you like 
to hear about it? IfI don't tell you, some one else will be sure 
to.” 





“Tell me yourself, then,” said Katharine, laughing also. “I 
feel persuaded that no one else would.do it half so graphically.” 
“T don’t think they would myself. Nobody else knows all the 
points, or could naturally be expected to take so much interest 
init. You see before you, my dear, though perhaps you may in- 
cline to doubt it in the absence of corroborative testimony, the 
very plainest girl that ever graduated out of Portland High 
School.” 

Katharine looked at the slight, nervous, wiry figure, the little, 
dark head, tipped on one side like a bird’s, the somewhat 
prominent black eyes, the bony forehead, the unclassic nose, the 
wide mouth parting in a smile over a set of dazzling teeth, the 
whole countenance lighted up with an expression of shrewd in- 
telligence and genuine good-temper, and shook her head. 

“ Perhaps Portland is famous for its beauties,” she said, smil- 
ing. 

“That is very good-natured of you, especially as I believe 
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that perhaps half of it is sincere. But what I say is true, not- 
withstanding. ‘As homely as Maria Rawson’ was what they 
used to say when I was eighteen—which was only seven years 
since, perhaps you will allow me to interpolate. I did not want 
for beaux, however, and had at least one persevering and per- 
sistent lover, who, by the usual contrariety which governs such 
things, was called the handsomest man in the city, and was cer- 
tainly the richest and the most highly educated. He had made 
his medical studies in Paris, and got his degree at Oxford, so 
you may estimate his attainments for yourself. I never was 
quite sure I wanted to marry him, but I was very certain that 
there wasn’t one of the other girls who would not have jumped 
at the chance; and as my own parents were delighted with the 
prospect, I finally agreed. Perhaps you think this has not much 
to do with the story you asked for, but, at all events, it won't 
detain us long ; and though it isn’t the usual introduction to my 
tale, something moved me to it this morning, and, as a rule, | 
follow my impulses when they are not clearly wrong.” 

“ How can you tell?” said Katharine: 

“ Partly by the taste, if you know what that means, and part- 
ly by seeing whether they go clean contrary to anything I posi- 
tively know to be a duty of either commission or omission. 
Well, now to my story proper. I had a great friend—I always 
have great women friends. I havea presentiment that you are 
going to be one of them; and my presentiments are infallible. 
She was the daughter of a clergyman, but not of our church. | 
was born and bred an Episcopalian, and was a really devout one. 
We used to take long morning walks together, getting up at six 
o'clock for the purpose, and trying to be as English as possible 
in the matter of constitutionals, cold water, and all that sort of 
thing, as a sort of decent homage to a man we both admired, and 
who had roused a good deal of ill-feeling one way and another, 
but chiefly by. turning his back on Yale and Harvard and the 
New York medical schools, and ‘performing,’ as-one of our 
neighbors put it, ‘like a durned Tory ginerally.’ I owed him 
that much, you know, as I had promised to marry him, and was 
beginning to be aware that I should never be able to give him 
anything much more substantial. I called for Marion one 
morning, and, finding her indisposed, started off alone. On my 
way I happened to pass a Catholic church, the door of which 
stood wide open, it being summer-time. I looked in. Mass was 
going on, the altar was well lighted. It may have been a feast, 
perhaps; I don’t remember. I had never been inside such a 
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place, but the impulse took me, and I entered. Directly after- 
ward the bell rang for the Elevation. I sat looking on until the 
priest lifted the Host, and then, if you will believe me, I was con- 
verted then and there, without the least previous instruction.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Katharine, in whom this tale 
awakened painful recollections. 

“T can’t explain. I only know that I was as convinced then 
as | am now, no more so and no less, that the Catholic Church 
taught the true religion and the only one, and that if I wanted 


. to save my soul it behooved me to enter it without unnecessary 


delay. I waited until Mass was over, and then I followed the 
priest into the sacristy, told him who I was and what I wanted, 
took the catechism he gave me, learned it by heart, told my pa- 
rents what I meant to do, was baptized, dismissed my lover, and 
here I am.” 

“ But your parents—were they willing ?” 

“Not at all. I was an only daughter, but I had a younger 
brother. They locked me up for one day, and afterwards, when 
my father let me out, he told me he did not intend to interfere 
with my liberty, but if I used it in the manner I proposed I 
must never enter his doors again.” 

“ But you persevered?” — 

“Tt was a question of heaven, you know. A house in Port- 
land didn’t seem very much to put in the balance against that. I 
was baptized, and then I went and stayed for a week or so with 
our Irish washerwoman; but at the end of that time my father 
and mother came, as I didn’t doubt they would, and took me 
home again.” 

“ And were they reconciled to it afterwards?” 

“My mother became a Catholic within the year. I baptized 
my father myself as he was dying, because his relatives had 
mounted guard below and would not let the priest he asked for 
mount the stairs. My brother is in the Jesuit novitiate now in 
Maryland. And as for my old lover, he is married to my old 
friend, and I am here.” 

Katharine sighed and said nothing. After a while her new 
friend began again. “People say to me sometimes, ‘I wonder 
you did not go into aconvent.’ Perhaps you wonder, too?” 

Katharine was lost in thought, and the question had to be 
repeated before it brought an answer. 

“TI know too little about your religion,’t she said, “ to feel any 
intelligent wonder at anything a Catholic may think or do after 
taking the first plunge. The thing that perplexes me, and to 
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which I should like to go back, if you don’t mind, is the answer 
you made me about your impulses. Had you no impulse not to 
give your parents pain? In your case all turned out according 
to your liking. But suppose it hadn’t? Suppose that until the 
very end they had thought you wrong and refused to see you? 
Or take a stronger case. Imagine a child of your own bent on 
-reverting to the religion you abandoned ?” 

“You speak with so much feeling,” said Maria, “that I am 
tempted to believe you know something of that struggle from 
experience. Yes? I thought so. Do you know, I have never 
yet met a person of mature years and intelligence who had not 
had the Catholic Church and its claims brought forcibly in some 
way or other to his attention, and made to feel in a greater or | 
less degree the nature of his responsibility with regard to it.” 

“I don’t know many people,” returned Katharine, “ but that 
thought has occurred once or twice to me also.” 

“ Well, what do you suppose a fact like that means?” 

“T don’t think I should like to dogmatize about its meaning 
until I felt surer that it was a fact. I should think it might be 
one of the cases where, as my husband would say, it would be 
safe to defer your generalization until your induction was wider.” 

“ Ah! you are too learned for poor me. I never could re- 
member which was induction and which was deduction. They 
are to my maturity what funnel and tunnel were to my child- 
hood. I never knew whether I was going through a funnel or 
pouring molasses through a tunnel. Wherefore I will go back 
at once to your question about my impulses, which I know more 
about from having it forcibly propounded to me at the time I 
speak of, and feeling bound in some way to justify my action to 
myself. I am greatly tempted, however, to put one to you in 
the first place, and, that being the orthodox Yankee way of an- 
swering, I think I will. I haven’t seen your husband, and don’t 
in the least know what he is like, but I take it for granted you 
love him extremely. You look as if you did. Well, suppose 
your parents had obstinately refused their permission to your 
marriage, what would you have done?”’ 

The color came to Katharine’s face. “I don’t know what you 
think that has to do with it,” she began a little hastily, going on, 
after a brief pause, in a more equable and measured tone. “Still, 
I don’t mind answering you. If it had been only their unreason- 
able dislike—if there‘were no good grounds to base such a re- 
fusal on, and no persuasions would have been of any use—I should 
have gone on and married him all the same.” 
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“ Because— ?” 

“‘ Because he was necessary to my happiness.” 

“The best reason in the world—the only tolerable excuse, in 
fact, it seems to me, for marriage. And if your choice had been 
really a good one no one would ever have blamed you, even if 
your parents had persevered to the very end in their unreason- 
able prejudice. And yet your happiness would have been 
lessened in some ways by the attitude they chose to take. That 
must stand for one part of my answer to your question. I don’t 
say it is a complete one, but I do say that if there were no such 
thing as positive truth that might be known, and positive duty 
arising from it, there would be no higher law of action than the 
intelligent pursuit of one’s own happiness.” 

“Everybody doesn’t think so. Some people and most books 
tell you that the highest thing is self-sacrifice—a postponing or 
denying of your own self in order to promote the happiness or 
‘good of others.” 

“T don’t say it isn’t. Mind you, I am talking only on the 
supposition that there is no positive truth and therefore no posi- 
tive rule of duty. There can’t be the last, so far as I can see, 
unless there is the first. In that case either the people who 
preach self-sacrifice and self-denial, or at all events those who 
practise it under that conviction—which is quite another thing, I 
do believe—either find a certain sort of happiness in preferring 
others to themselves or they are very great fools.” 

“IT know what you mean,” said Katharine, “and I believe it 
is true. It was true for me, at all events. There are two things 
that I know about myself. One is that I could never have de- 
prived another person of a positive good in order to take it my- 
self, and the other is that if the good in question were essential 
to my happiness, going without it would never be the same 
thing to me as having it. But, after all, that does not seem to me 
to answer my question. One knows what happiness is of the 
sort you instanced just now.” She colored again, but was too 
much in earnest not to goon. “But in the case of, changing 
one’s religion 1 have never been able to see that there was any- 
thing positive involved at all. There is nothing in what I was 
taught to believe that is not a mereymatter of shifting opinion, 
concerning which nine in ten of all the people you know hold 
different views, and about which not one of those who profess to 
teach it can give you any exposition which is not on the face of 
it absurd.” 

“And the conclusion you come to?” 
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“Is that in what I know as Christianity there is absolutely 
nothing that is certain, and, for that reason, to prefer one variety 
of it to another, at the risk of giving what may be actual and 
lasting pain to those who cannot see it in that way, and whose 
feelings you are bound to consider, is a wicked weakness. on the 
part of those who are strong enough to resist the temptation. 
The case is utterly different with regard to what one sees and 
knows and feels in this world. That is real and tangible. But 
what do we know about the other? Just one thing, as it seems 
to me. That no revelation that really came from our Creator 
could be so confused and contradictory as what I was taught as 
Christianity, and therefore no such revelation was ever made.” 

“Precisely so. You hit the nail on the head with a good 
will that does me good. But I should like to know why you 
always take care to say ‘ what I know,’ or ‘ what I was taught as 
Christianity.’” 

“ Because,” said Katharine, dropping into a less animated ° 
tone, “there was a time when I thought that perhaps I had not 
been taught the real thing. I had a suspicion that your church 
might hold a more consistent faith, and that I ought to convince 
myself on that point before deciding. But when the time for 
action came I found myself at just such a turn in the road as that 
which you describe. I went the opposite way.” i 

“You ran an awful risk,” said Maria. “I don’t want to flatter 
you, but a person with an intelligence as clear as yours, who has 
seen the real issue as distinctly as you have, is playing with edged 
tools in acting in that manner. But tell me, if you know, what 
would you have done if you had examined, and felt persuaded, 
in consequence, that the Catholic faith were true? Would any 
consideration have prevented you from embracing it?” 

Katharine turned pale. A passionate longing kindled in her 
eyes, that passed beyond her companion and lost themselves in 
the blue sky that stretched cloudless beyond her windows. 

“Ah!” she said, “I would give my body to be burned, | 
would live in agonies and see all I hold dearest perish in them, 
if by so doing I could reach God and feel myself at union with 
him!” 

“ He will take you at your word one day,” said Maria, very 
much moved, and rising to leave the room. 


TO BE CONTNIUVED, 
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THE HALF-BREED REVOLT IN CANADA. 


WHEN Archbishop Taché was on his way to Rome to attend 
the Ecumenical Council in 1869 his flock on the banks of the 
Red River, Manitoba, were on the verge of civil war. These 
year before they had experienced a change of masters, when 
the judicial and administrative government of the country 
passed from the Hudson’s Bay Company to the Parliament 
of Canada. For nearly two centuries the Indians, and for 
one century the half-breeds, of the Canadian Northwest lived in 
peace under the administration of their rulers. Mutual inte- 
rests developed friendships between the governors and the gov- 
erned, and for nearly two hundred years only one member of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company met with a violent death at the 
hands of the so-called “savages” of what was then called 
“Prince Rupert’s Land.” The Hudson’s Bay Company wanted 
nothing from the Indians but the furs which were found in their 
rivers and on their plains. Land-grabbing was unknown. It 
was to the interest of the company to preserve the hunting- 
grounds of the Indians from spoliation, and it was to the interest 
of the Indians to exchange their furs for the blankets, cloths, 
arms, and ammunition of the traders. Except to the missionary 
fathers and the Hudson’s Bay Company, this great Lone Land 
remained a terra incognita. A few French-Canadian voyageurs 
occasionally found their way to the vast territory, and, marrying 
Indian girls, a race of half-breeds sprang up around the churches 
which were sparsely scattered over the vast, and in places un- 
explored, land. Carrying with them the customs as well as the 
religion of their fathers, these voyageurs, after settling on the 
banks of the Red River, divided the lands into long and narrow 
strips running back from the river and giving a water-frontage 
to each farm, as all French-Canadian farmers do along the St. 
Lawrence or the Ottawa. The Red River, like other missions, 
in time became fringed with white-washed cottages, divided 
from its muddy waters by a road, following which, from either 
side, the church at St. Boniface was reached, with its tin-covered 
roof gleaming in the summer sun, or covered with snow during 
the six or seven months of winter they have in thosé parts of the 
country. Peace and rural competence were the general lot of 
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the people, and the child became the father of the man for many 
decades before the change came. At last, ia 1869, the judicial 
and administrative authority of the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
extinguished, and the control of Prince Rupert’s Land passed 
to the Parliament of Canada. The Canadian government pur- 
chased the rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company for the sum of 
$1,500,000, and for this 250,000,000 acres of land became the 
property of the people of Canada: Of all that vast territory the 
"Zudson’s Bay Company retained only 50,000 acres around its 
posts and one-twentieth of the land in the great fertile belt 
south and north of the Saskatchewan. Neither the Indians 
nor the half-breeds were consulted, and the change of rulers 
caused a flutter of uneasiness to pass along the settlements, 
which for the first time in their history knew agitation and un- 
rest. Nor were the terms under which the transfer was made 
calculated to quiet the people, for they gave the governor in 
council supreme power to enact laws and ordinances without 
the sanction of Parliament. The only check on the governor 
was the proviso “that the laws” enacted by the governor of 
Canada in council “shall be laid before Parliament as soon as 
convenient after their passage.” The exigencies of state, or 
the law’s delay, prevented the governor in council from pro- 
viding for responsible government in the newly-acquired ter- 
ritory, and the unrest of the half-breeds developed into open 
disaffection when they heard that they were to submit to the 
authorities at Ottawa in all judicial and administrative affairs, 
without having a voice in the council of the country. Louis 
Riel, then a young man of thirty years of age, was foremost 
among the disaffected spirits, and he pictured many evils which 
were likely to come to his people under the new régime. Above 
all, he and they appeared to think that their religion, their old 
customs, and the language of their fathers, to which they had 
clung, were in danger, and that resistance to the new state of 
affairs became a duty of the hour. Exaggerated as some of these 
opinions were, the Canadian government took’no special pains to 
convince the disaffected of their error, and thoughtlessly added 
fuel to the flame by sending surveyors to the Red River with 
instructions to destroy the cherished old frontage system of the 
half-breeds and lay out the country in square blocks of sections 
and quarter-sections. By the proposed change family ties 
would be broken, old associations disturbed, and a rooted cus- 
tom of the people treated with scant consideration. Unluckily 
for the peace of his*children, Archbishop Taché about this time 
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left for Rome, not, however, before he had admonished the half- 
breeds to abstain from overt acts of rebellion and to take peace- 
ful, but if necessary constitutionally active, measures for the re- 
dress of any grievances of which they were justly entitled to com- 
plain. With his departure for Europe the troubles of the half- 
breeds began. Colonel Dennis and his surveyors soon afterwards 
appeared on the scene. They commenced running a base-line 
through the property of a half-breed for the purpose of re- 
arranging the survey, when Riel, with some followers who were 
unarmed, peremptorily ordered the party to stop their work and 
leave. On that day the challenge was thrown down and Riel 
assumed the mastery. A messenger of peace, in the person of 
Gen. Macdougall, was sent to appease the irritated half-breeds, 
but he found the trail, which led from the United States to 
Manitoba, barred against his entrance into the territory ; and 
then, but not till then, did the “Red River Rebellion” assume 
alarming proportions. The great stretch of lakes from Owen 
Sound, across Huron, through Sault Ste. Marie, and across Su- 
perior was closed to navigation for that year, and the Canadian 
government saw a portion of the country in the hands of insur- 
gents whom it knew it was unable to curb until the following 
year. And Riel was not inactive. In November, 1869, he cross- 
ed the Rea’ River, occupied Fort Garry, now Winnipeg, and one 
hundred of his followers mounted guard over its hewn-log sides. 
The stores of the Hudson’s Bay Company provided him, on requi- 
sition, with nearly four hundred Enfield rifles, ammunition, and 
provisions ; and a few pieces of artillery, with which the fort was 
provided, were limbered up, and, for the first time in many years, 
they threateningly peeped over the parapets of the works. The 
loyalists were powerless, and when they attempted an incipient 
counter-insurrection against the provisional government which 
Riel established, they fell easy victims to his power. One of 
them, Thomas. Scott, was shot under circumstances of excep- 
tional brutality, and Riel’s own friends draw a veil over that dark 
spot on his history. (Yet it is hard to, believe him callous to the 
sufferings of his enemies, for there is a touch of chivalry in the 
way he pulled off his great fur coat one bitter day in winter, and 
threw it over the shoulders of a lady who was accompanying her 
husband to prison in Fort Garry.) Meanwhile the provisional 
government had issued a “ Bill of Rights” which demanded a 
local legislature; the election of sheriffs; magistrates and con- 
stables; a guarantee to connect Winnipeg by rail with the 
nearest railroad; that the military be composed of the people 
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then existing in the territory; that the French and English 
languages be common in the legislature; that the judge of the 
Superior Court speak French and English; that all privileges, 
customs, and usages existing at the time of the transfer be re- 
spected; and that the people should have a full and fair repre- 
sentation in the Dominion government. O’Donohoe, an Irish 
sympathizer, was all this time Riel’s right-hand man, supplied 
him with money, and drafted his ‘‘ Bill of Rights.” The only 
man who could, single-handed, have settled the difficulty was 
in Rome, from which he returned at the urgent appeal of the 
Canadian premier, Sir John A. Macdonald, and Bishop Langevin. 
With his return the clouds began to roll by, and the Canadian 
premier commissioned him to offer a complete amnesty to all en- 
gaged in the insurrection, and to promise a careful consideration 
of the “ Bill of Rights.” With this assurance Archbishop Taché 
returned to the Red River the bearer of glad tidings to his 
people. All Manitoba, loyal and rebel, rejoiced when the 
archbishop arrived at St. Boniface, and he alone of the 
throng of. people who paid him reverence was astonished 
when he saw the fur-clad half-breed sentinel pace with sloped 
arms before his palace door! He found. not only the half- 
breeds but the Scotch in favor of Riel and yielding a _will- 
ing obedience to the authority of the provisional gevernment. 
The situation was more serious than the authorities at Ottawa 
had told him; but, beloved by the somewhat rude but simple 
people of his flock, and respected all over the territory for his 
piety and the kindliness with which he treated those who dif- 
fered from him, he found no difficulty in throwing oil on the 
troubled waters with the promises of amnesty and an inquiry 
into their grievances. That wasa golden day at St. Boniface, 
and Scotch Protestants, of whom a few had lately come into the 
settlement, as well as the Catholics, rejoiced, and the disaf- 
fected piled their arms in submission to the episcopal promise 
and will. The difficulty was looked on as being at an end when 
the news came that Gen. Wolseley, at the head of one thousand 
regulars and militia, was en route for Winnipeg, and it re- 
quired all the authority of Archbishop Taché to prevent the 
half-breeds from meeting force with force and taking their 
chances in the field. But his advice prevailed: the disaffected 
people dispersed; Riel crossed over to the United States, and 
Gen. Wolseley entered Winnipeg in bloodless triumph. Riel 
was never arrested, and he was afterwards elected to represent 
Provencher—an electoral district in Manitoba~at Ottawa, while 
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O’Donohoe was banished and all his property confiscated. 
Riel’s election excited the friends of the murdered Scott, who 
was an Orangeman. They threatened to shoot Riel if he took 
his seat in the House. At that time Timothy Warren Anglin, a 
Catholic, was speaker. He introduced the practice of opening the 
prayers by blessing himself aloud. This excited the Orangemen 
more. Riel was in his place. He waited until the prayers were 
over, when he left and never returned. He was afterwards expel- 
led. But he gained something for his people. In order to recon- 
cile them to the change in the survey each settler was given 240 
acres of land. When Manitoba becamea province of the Domin- 
ion the people got nearly all the privileges which are enjoyed 
by Ontario or Quebec. They are not yet on an equal footing 
with the other provinces, because the Dominion government say 
that Manitoba and the Northwest belong to the people of the 
older provinces, with whose money the territory was purchased 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company. But as disaffection left Mani- 
toba it travelled to the Northwest Territories, where the Indians 
and half-breeds at the present hour are suffering from the same 
causes which drove the men of the Red River to rebel in 1869. 
The law granting the 240 acres of land to the settlers only ap- 
plied to Manitoba. The half-breeds in other parts of the coun- 
try who remained quiet were not considered in the settlement 
of the dispute. They now ask that all the privileges that were 
given to the men living on the Red River during the insurrec- 
tion of 1869 shall be extended to them. They demand 240 acres 
of land each and a voice in the management of their affairs. 
Outside Manitoba, where these men live, the country is practi- 
cally governed from Ottawa. The condition of affairs is in 
most respects similar to what it was when Riel crossed the Red 
River and took possession of Fort Garry. Seeing the benefits 
which followed to his people by his daring fifteen years ago, 
Riel now aspires to achieve similar results for all the half-breeds 
who are scattered over the great Lone Land. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF THE CESNOLA COLLECTION OF CYPRIOTE ANTI- 
QUITIES IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK. By 
Louis P. di Cesnola, LL.D., Director of the Museum. In three volumes, 
large folio, with Introduction by Professor Ernst Curtius, of the Ber- 
lin Museum. Volume i., with Introduction by Samuel Birch, LL.D., of 
the British Museum. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


This sumptuous work is one long ago projected by the author, as due 
to the magnificent collection which it illustrates, and as diffusing more 
widely the original authority for the revolutionary ideas which the collec- 
tion bas wrought in the history of ancient art and myth. It might be 
added that it was due no less to the discoverer and author, as a fit com- 
memoration of his unexampled enterprise and success in conducting a 
vast series of excavations with his single-handed resources and at his own 
private expense, and thus recovering to the world a wealth of the buried 
remains of antiquity, accomplishing a result scarcely surpassed, and in 
sundry respects not even rivalled, by the great works undertaken or exe- 
cuted only under the auspices and at the charge of a powerful govern- 
ment. Untoward circumstances—not the fault of the author, but such as 
elicit for him the sympathy of all right-minded men—have delayed the 
progress and appearance of this work to a point which tried somewhat the 
patience of the scholars of Europe and America; but meanwhile the collec- 
tion, scarcely understood when first gathered, has been studied by the 
savants everywhere, in reproductions if not- at the Museum, and the delay 
has been the occasion of a more technical and competent, if not more accu- 
rate, character in the descriptive matter. 

The work, as its name implies, is a collection of large plates, each ac- 
companied with the necessary descriptions, which occupy one or more. 
sheets as occasion demands. Each volume contains one hundred and fifty 
plates, made by the heliotype process; and one-third of the whole number 
are to be in colors. This first volume is confined to the statuary and sculp- 
tures, and contains but two colored plates (Plates 149 and 150, which repre- 
sent the sarcophagus from Amathus). The remaining volumes are to con- 
tain the terra-cottas, the objects in alabaster, glass, gold, silver, and bronze, 
with the inscriptions, and will require a much freer use of color. The size 
and necessary cost of the work ($150) put it beyond the reach of most private 
purchasers ; but it will be an ornament to the better public libraries and 
institutions of learning on both sides of the Atlantic. Its value cannot be 
diminished so long as the testimony of the collection itself is to be lis- 
tened to. ‘ 

Roughly speaking, the period embraced by the sculptured objects ex- 
hibited in this first volume extends from the time of the earliest remains 
found in Cyprus down to the Roman period. When knowledge of the 
collection was scanty it was a fair and open question whether certain 
statues that imitate Egyptian styles and dress of the time of Thothmes III. 
(about 1500 B.C.) did not themselves belong to that early date; and even 
now some savants ascribe to them that great antiquity. But-more study 
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has made the majority of students incline to a later date, assigning the old- 
est of the statues to an age not much if any earlier than the sixth century 
B.C. In general, the age of the statuary and sculptures may be.approximate- 
ly stated ; but there are sundry questions yet to solve. In view of this fact 
the arrangement of objects in this volume has followed similarity of style 
rather than chronology, though the latter, where its marks were plain, has 
not been neglected. The Graeco-Roman steles and cippi, with their (sepa- 
rately found and separately figured) pine-cones—the latter, small reminders 
of the Hadrianic “ pine-cone of the Vatican ’—are not put among the Phe- 
nico-Egyptian, the Phoenico-Cypriote, the Graco-Cypriote, or the pure 
Cypriote of an earlier period, nor are these last-mentioned classes con- 
founded. It should be added here that the sculpture and statuary do not 
present examples of art so ancient as are to be found among the terra- 
cotta and smaller objects of the collection. The gold votive armlets of 
Etevander, King of Paphos, still fresh as the day they were made, and 
showing the hammer-marks, are probably as old as any sculptured stone in 
the Museum, if not older. 

It would be unjust to the work to pass in silence the unique charac- 
ter of the collection it represents, or the results thus far derived from their 
study—of which, naturally, a great deal occurs in the introductions and the 
descriptive matter. Especially valuable in this respect are the facts of 
the introduction by Dr. Samuel Birch, which traces the history of the 
island as it is revealed (somewhat scantily, to be sure) in the monuments 
of Egypt and Assyria, and by the Greek and Roman writers ; the whole by 
itself, irrespective of its worth in its place, being a very respectable and 
necessary supplement to Engel. Not less to be esteemed is the essay by 
the author of the Ad/as on “The Cypriote Discoveries,” which gives a 
sketch of excavations and explorations made in Cyprus in modern times. 
But this Az/as stands as an original authority, still inviting investigation, 
_in a line which has. already shown the agency of the Phcenician nation as 
the “middlemen” who carried to Greece ideas and processes heretofore 
thought indigenous among the Hellenes; and shown that Greek art 
arose as the improver and beautifier of ideas, processes, and motives which 
it recetved, through the Pheenicians, from the older nations. The Pheeni- 
cian invention of letters is an ancient story; but the fact that Greek my- 
thology was in large measure of Oriental descent is one that has been for- 
gotten and rediscovered again and again, and well-nigh forgotten by the 
intellectual portion of the present generation, had it not been forced upon 
their attention anew by the discoveries in the valleys of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and again abundantly confirmed, with amplification, by the discove- 
ries of Cesnola in Cyprus. In respect to all these matters the collection 
in New York is a teacher and exemplifier without a peer. The epoch- 
making work of Perrot and Chipiez, entitled Histoire del’ Art dans Tl’ Antz- 
guzté, could never have been written, nor, if written, have been illustrated, 
without the help of the Cesnola collection and the advance-sheets of the 
Ailas. 

Perhaps the chief portion of the larger objects figured in this volume 
show directly the Phoenician influence. An Egyptian style of dress or 
ornament, or a decoration formed principally of Assyrian rosettes, or the 
pointed Persian 4&zt/arzs, will be found united with some characteristic 
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Phcenician emblem, like the ball (sun?) and crescent, while all but the 
last will be so modified as to show that the Phoenician was merely borrow- 
ing a motif which would never have taken that shape nor received that 
modification at the hands of a native artist. It is not always easy, though 
it is often possible, to determine whether the adopted motzf is traceable to 
the time of Assyrian, Egyptian, or Persian rule in Cyprus, or whether it was 
a mere importation. Nor, where we see the head of Hathor taking ona 
shape derived from the head of Medusa, is it easy to say whether the 
Phoenician was flattering a Greek purchaser, or merely exercising his fancy 
with elements that would have been heterogeneous if native. On the 
other hand, where, as on the sarcophagus from Golgoi, we see the fable 
of Perseus and Medusa wrought with decided Oriental modifications, in a 
style whose purity falls scarcely short of the Greek, we feel in doubt 
whether we have lost trace of the Phoenician workman, or are retracing 
an Oriental origin of the myth, or are indebted to the Pheenician artist for 
Orientalizing a fable of Greece. So in the Amathus sarcophagus with its 
high-relief sculptures, where we see the Babylonian Ishtar and the Egyp- 
tian Bes as funebral tutelaries, and a procession of men, horses, and 
chariots with Oriental accompaniments but a Greek style of sculpture, we 
are at a lossto know how exactly to adjust the relation of artist and subject. 
But in both these sarcophagi we see the progress of art from the Orient 
to Greece, through the wandering Pheenicians. And the same is true of 
all the objects which bearclearest marks of their date, whether they belong 
to the early settlement of Cyprus by the Phoenicians, or to the Assyrian, 
the Egyptian, or the Persian supremacy. 

Of the multitude of objects figured in this first volume (nearly 1,200) it 
is impossible in a short space to note even a typical selection, or remark 
upon the several deductions to be drawn from them. But the volume 
contains a typical selection of the collection, as well as all the more im- 
portant of the larger pieces ; and from it many a volume, as hitherto from 
the collection itself, may be.filled without exhausting its material for 
elaboration and illustration. 


Tue Fact Divine: An Historical Study of the Christian Revelation and 
of the Catholic Church. By Joseph Broeckaert, S.J. Translated from 
the French by Edmund J. A. Young. “Unus Dominus, Una Fides, 
ee Baptisma.”—Eph. iv. 5. Portland, Me.: McGowan & Young. 
1885. 

We are glad to see works of this kind translated, printed, published, and 
circulated. They are read, and more so than some folks think they are. 
More of this kind of work, too, might be done by us Catholics—shall we 
say, and more ought to be done? It will always pay in one way or another. 
If not in money, it will in what is more important—the conversion of 
souls. Let there, then, be translations of good books from foreign lan- 
guages, and original works written, especially adapted to the needs of 
souls in and under present surroundings and in accordance with their ac- 
tual difficulties. Books of this kind will be read, and read with profit. 
One of the best uses of money is to pay forthe manufacture of good 
books. ‘ 

This volume was written by one who was competent to his work. It is 
published in Portland, Maine. All parts of our country ought to contri- 
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bute to so great a work as_itsconversion. Howcan the truth be known 
and sway the minds and hearts of men, unless it is brought before them ? 
Let us all be up and doing. This is agood book, and God bless the author 
who thought it out and wrote it, the translator of it, the man who pub- 
lishes it, and the one who will buy and circulate it! To what better uses 
can thought and time, labor and money, be put ? 

Nota bene: Publish your book on your own hook. That is, pay for 
its manufacture, and do not make the publisher take the risk. Many Ca- 
tholic publishers have died poor; none that we know of have become rich. 
If you have not the money to pay for the manufacture of your own book, 
then get some one to pay the expenses who has, or keep quiet. 


THE THEATRE AND CHRISTIAN PARENTS. By Maurice Francis Egan. Re- 
rinted, with the author’s permission, from the Freeman's Journal. New 
ork : Benziger Bros. 1885. 


Mr. Egan deals in this pamphlet with a question which is of the utmost 
practical importance. Public opinion, as he points out, rules the stage 
and its productions, and public opinion has been strong enough to banish 
the openly immodest and immoral. In our own country, too, Catholics are 
sufficiently influential to prevent all insults to their faith and its ministers. 
Unfortunately, powerful as they have proved themselves in this, they have 
not, for some reason or other, succeeded in banishing the subtle sugges- 
tions of evil which are.found in many plays produced in what are consid- 
ered good theatres. To form such a public opinion Mr. Egan writes. It is 
needless to say that we fully sympathize with him. His pamphlet will be 
of great service in calling attention to this matter. It is not extravagant : 
it recognizes the legitimacy of the stage; it seeks only to correct its 
abuses. It is perhaps somewhat too discursive, and we certainly cannot 
agree with all its criticisms on the drama or its present state; but there 
is no doubt that Mr. Egan has done a good work, and we hope it will meet 
with the success it deserves. 


THE MEMORIAL VOLUME. A History of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore. Baltimore: Baltimore Pub. Co. 1885. 


The publishers have not spared pains or expense upon this handsome 
volume. Most of its numerous illustrations are good, and some are excel- 
lent. The contents, we need not say, are of that importance and value that 
all who take an interest in the Catholic Church in our republic must be 
thankful to the publishers of the Memorza/ for having undertaken and ful- 
filled their task in such a complete and creditable manner. 


Tue Lire or St. THomMAs BECKET. Second enlarged edition. By John 
Morris, S.J. London: Burns and Oates; New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 1885. 


Our attention is at once attracted, in reading the title-page of the Zzfe of 
the great English archbishop and saint, Thomas of Canterbury, that his 
surname is given simply as Becket, and not, as has been usual, 4 Becket. 
We have often looked for some explanation of the particle 4 before this. 
name, but have never until now found one. It seems that it was a mere 
colloquialism, meaning nothing, and is therefore very properly dropped by 
Father Morris. 
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The first edition of Father Morris’ Lzfe of St. Thomas was published 
twenty-six years ago, and was soon exhausted. We read it at the time, 
and thought it to be excellent. The present edition has been much im- 
proved and enlarged by using the materials for biography which have 
accumulated during the last quarter of a century, especially six volumes 
published in the Rolls series. It is one of the best and most admirable 
biographies to be found in our English Catholic literature. 


RAVIGNAN’S LAST RETREAT. London: Burns & Oates; New York : The 

Catholic Publication Society Co. 

The, title shows what this little book is—a series of Meditations on the ~ 
plan of the Spzrztual Exercises of St. Ignatius, arranged for a retreat, by 
the celebrated Jesuit, Father Ravignan. This last retreat preached by 
Father Ravignan was given to Carmelite nuns in a monastery at Paris in 
November, 1857. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SUFFERINGS OF OUR LORD. Translated from the 
French by Very Rev. S. Byrne, O.P. Boston: Thomas B. Noonan 


& Co. 1885. 

Fourteen plain and practical discourses, whose chief recommendation 
is that they are extracted from the works of Cardinal de la Luzerne, one of 
the eminent writers of the French church during the last century. 


MEMORIAL Worps. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 1885. 7 


This short funeral discourse was pronounced at the solemn requiem for 
the late Lady Georgiana Fullerton on the 29th of last January. Itisa © 
tribute to her intellectual and moral excellence, very high, very appro- ~ 
priate, and altogether according to truth. She was a writer of very re- | 
markable merit, and a noble, Christian woman, one of the choice band of ~ 
converts to the Catholic Church in England during the present genera- ~ 
tion. She has left after her a bright example, and works which will not © 


soon be forgotten. 


WONDER TALES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
THE YOUNG EXPLoreErs, and other Stories: A Book for Girls. Boston: 

Thomas B. Noonan & Co. 1885. 

Each of these prettily-bound little volumes contains stories suited for 
young readers, which are all harmless, and some of which are quite enter- 
taining. They are specimens of two distinct series of juvenile books, the 
“Golden Crown Library ” and the “Snowdrop Library.” Such little books 
answer a very good purpose, and we wish the publishers success in their 
efforts to provide young boys and girls with innocent and amusing reading. 








